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The multitude of new demands upon 
executive time and energy imposed by 
present day business conditions and 
regulations have put a premium upon 
faster methods of dispatching the day’s 
work. The demand for Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER equipment has 
never been so great as it is today. 


A Distinct Advantage 
for the Ediphone-Secretary 
Better, more remunerative positions 
and a broader field for advancement 
await the girl who can step into this 
modern business picture as a trained 
Ediphone secretary. 








Provide your graduates with this valu- 
able training for success. The Ediphone 
Course trains them through complete 
school material, authoritatively pre- 
pared and completely integrated with 
English, typing, punctuation, syllabi- 
cation and other secretarial topics. 
Write for complete data. Dept. 04, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 





Teacher’s manual, student text, certificate of proficiency, certificate of achievement, letterhead pad (records 
1 to 18), pad (records 19 to 26), qualifying test, key to same, new secretarial Streamlined Ediphone. 
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Model 91—General-purpose, 
medium priced. Closed cylinder... 


165-sheet capacity. 
Automatic feed. 
Motor drive optional. 


available. -. 


a complete line of Mimeograph duplicators 








Vfodel 90—Hand operated, 
popular priced, 

ideal for short runs. 
Easy to operate. 


Model 92— Heavy duty, high-speed, motor 
driven. Tens or thousands of low-cost copies 
easily produced in black or color. 


Choose your model, America! The modern, all-purpose 
Mimeograph* duplicator can be ordered and is being deliv- 
ered in increasingly substantial quantities. These are the 
models ‘“‘road-tested”’ by war, built to the same specifications 


that answered the heavy Army and Navy demands. 


They are built to take on many kinds of paper work jobs 
and give results you can be proud of. Copies are crisp, clear, 
black on white. The last copy is as legible as the first copy 
whether you run them off by the tens or thousands. Copies 
will not smear or fade. 

The Mimeograph duplicator is clean in operation. Any 
model is so simple to operate, a child can do it successfully 


with a minimum of instruction. 


A. B. Dick Company backs up the promise in its product 
with nationwide service, free instructional help, complete 
mechanical service, specialized help for you in harnessing 
Mimeograph efficiency and Mimeograph versatility to your 
particular needs. If you’re in the market for a new dupli- 
cator, mail the coupon at right. 
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“Um calling to make arrangements 
for Mr. Brown’s broadcast...” 


“This is Harriet Faulkner speaking, Mr. Brown’s secretary. Mr. 
Brown is in conference and has asked me to arrange the details 


for his time on your network . . .” 


Your graduates can qualify for exciting positions like this— 
positions that carry with them top secretarial salaries. These 
positions await resourceful, intelligent girls who are Dictaphone- 


trained. 


Because Dictaphone Electronic Dictation enables the executive 
to record his dictation at his convenience and without interrupting 
the work of his secretary, she has more time to interview visitors, 
handle telephone calls and transact other important business for 


her employer. 


Your school can prepare graduates for secretarial positions like 
these—at premium salaries—if you make sure they are Dictaphone- 
trained. The successful completion of our one-semester course quali- 
fies students for the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency —the 
recognized badge of secretarial efficiency. For full details, write... 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered 
trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Electronic and Acoustic dic- 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Buffalo, New York 
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TAKING INVENTORY 


“Taking inventory” at certain times is a very important activity in busi- 
ness management. Originally, “taking inventory” was concerned chiefly with 
securing a dollars and cents inventory of the merchandise stock; now it is 
also used to determine policies in buying, warehousing, advertising, and fi- 
nancing. Modern business is also concerned with “taking inventory” of its 
personnel, of its public relations, of its cooperation with related businesses, 
and the like. 

If “taking inventory” has proved so beneficial to business management, 
it should also prove beneficial to business teachers. Each business teacher 
might well “take inventory” at frequent intervals to determine if he or she 
is in line with current business practices. For example, do the payroll prob- 
lems being used in teaching reflect the modern practices, where deductions 
are made for such items as federal old age benefits, withholding taxes, bond 
purchases, hospitalization insurance, union dues, and the like? 

Business teachers should “take inventory” of their teaching techniques. A 
common complaint of teachers is that present-day students are so different 
from those of ten or fifteen years ago. If such is the case, then it seems 
logical that the teacher should now be using different techniques. “Taking 
inventory” might well include an inventory of how well the graduates of our 
business courses do on the job. Since business gives so much attention to 
public relations, it seems highly desirable that a business teacher should also 
“take inventory” of his relationship with businessmen, who employ the gradu- 
ates of the business courses. 

An important aspect to a teacher of “taking inventory” should be that of 
inventorying his or her professional attitude. To what extent does he or she 
support, by being a member and participating in the activities, local, state, 
regional, and national associations which are working for the promotion of 
professional growth of business teachers ? 

Likewise, the business teacher organizations should “take inventory.” Each 
such organization should carefully evaluate its objectives and activities in 
order to discover means of furthering the benefits to its membership and, at 
the same time, means to further the cause of business education in the entire 
country. If such were done, it should be possible for business teachers to 
have an organization that could speak for all business teachers in this coun- 


try—a most important need of business education. 
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TRAINING FOR A REAL 
FUTURE IN BUSINESS 





LET US HELP YOU 
MEET THE DEMAND FOR 
MONROE-TRAINED STUDENTS 


Office Machine Skill—and particularly Monroe 
Operation is basic for jobs with a real future. 
Schools and colleges throughout the country 
are now laying plans to extend this all-impor- 
tant service. 





Monroe Calculating Machines are dominant 
throughout industry. Our wide experience in 
school work is at your disposal. Let us discuss OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES — 30-lesson course 

: : : adapted to Monroe Educator — 50¢ including 
with you the best equipment for your courses; Picctionts @tensad 
how to plan courses; what text books are best 


suited to your needs. 








SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
Call on your Monroe representative or write ait 

our Educational Department—be ready to THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe 


meet the demand for Monroe-trained students. Adding Calculator for schools only .. . now avail- 
able for future delivery. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. smcvere"| 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By F. Blair Mayne, Associate Editor 
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UNITY IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


It is needless to repeat here the value—and imminent need—of developing greater unity 
in the field of business education. The case for unification has been well stated in many 
publications in recent years. There seems to be no question of the value of a strong, uni- 
fied association in business education—one that would represent all business education. Some 
of the proposals for the development of such an association, however would tend to divide 
rather than unify the field. This is true of those proposals which would have certain types 
of schools eliminated from their membership. Some have suggested that membership be 
open only to public schools; others specifically have wanted to eliminate private business 
schools. Those that proposed membership only for public schools were probably implying 
the omission of only private business schools, but as they were stated they would have also 
eliminated the private colleges and universities. The private business schools are open to 


and have been criticized for the organization of educational associations on a national basis 


with membership limited to private business schools. 

Why should any type of school offering training in business education be denied member- 
ship in a unified business educational organization? Although there is unavoidably some 
overlapping in their training programs, the secondary school, the private business school, the 
junior college, and the college and university have all developed because of the demands for 
business training in their particular area of education. The private business schools, for the 
most part, require high school graduation for admission and, hence, do not compete with 
the public secondary school. On the other hand, the private business school, with its voca- 
tional training not extending beyond two years above high school, has very little attraction for 
those students who want the broad training given in the college or university. Each of the 
three types of schools is fulfilling business educational needs of students. Each of them has 
advantages and disadvantages arising from its own special type of organization. 

The greatest antagonism seems to be aimed at the private business school. Admittedly, 
the practices of private business schools—many in the past, fewer at present—have been the 
cause of much of this antagonism toward them. The element of profit in the private busi- 
ness school has been the cause of many of the undesirable practices in some of these schools 
and the basis of much of the complaint against this type of school. Profit has been the main 
function of many private business schools, with education as a secondary purpose—a means 
of gaining that end. People in public schools, local, state and federal educational depart- 
ments, and others have used this profit element as the center of their unfavorable attitude 
toward this type of school. Are these people against the profit system in our economy or 
merely opposed to profit in education? Undoubtedly, the latter. At the same time most pri- 
vate business school men also not only abhor but bear the brunt of the undesirable practices 
of some of the schools in this field. 

It does not seem as much a question as to whether a school is operating for profit but as to 
whether a school is offering a good program in business education. Unquestionably, the pri- 
mary function of any school should be educational. The most successful private business 
school men have found this to be a good business principle because those schools which have 
developed a sound training program have usually been the most profitable. It is the responsi- 
bility of those in the private business school field to work toward the improvement of their 
educational programs and toward the elimination of the undesirable and unethical practices 
of some of the schools. Part of the responsibility also lies directly with the states and the 
state departments of education which are supposed to regulate, supervise and control all 
phases of education in the state. No educational institution of any type should be allowed to 
operate without meeting some type of minimum standards, regulations, and iuspection. 

The above statement points out the peculiar weakness of the private business school. Just 
as there are good and bad private business schools, however, there are also good and bad 
secondary schools and colleges and universities. Just as there are peculiar weaknesses in 
one type of school so are there peculiar weaknesses in the other types of schools. Every 
type of institution in this field should be working unceasingly to alleviate or remove its 
weaknesses and to improve its training program. Nevertheless, the omission of any one type 
of business educational institution, regardless of its weaknesses, will weaken any attempt to 
develop a strong business education association. Why not work toward the improvement 
of all of business education and of all types of institutions within business education? Such 
an organization could assume the leadership in business education, represent the interests of 
business education, and work toward a progressive program in all phases of business educa- 


tion. 
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industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 


records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant 


demand for more Burroughs operators—and more highly 


opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. 
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Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable their 3 
eir 


operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 
from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts with business and 


industry —are available to all schools on request . . . just phone prospec 
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your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 
Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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Current Philosophy in Business Education 


ERE have been many justified 
criticisms leveled at the newer 
practice by that older generation. 
Their spearhead of attack has been 
directed at the incompleteness of the 
present generation in preparation of 
the fundamentals. This has resulted, 
they allege, from the unintegrated 
scheme of education in the basic sub- 
jects. 
This older generation has objected 
fo pointless projects sometimes called 
activities or “things to do.” Carried 
from the elementary experience 
through the secondary school, these 
activities have resulted in consider- 
able waste of time and preparation 

in the fundamentals. 

Laxity in Discipline 

Another noticeable point of cen- 
sure has been the laxity of discipline 
evident in many schools. Some of the 
pursuits for pupil freedom of action 
and interest have been questioned. 
This dispute arises naturally over the 
actual learning results and the expen- 
diture of time and money. Perhaps 
the biggest conflict of criticism on 
educational practice by the public has 
been the abundance of names _ in- 
vented to describe simple variations 
in customary teaching procedure. The 
strings on the bag of educational 
tricks have long been loose. Both 
the parents and the students are de- 
manding that the control and scope 
of the school experience be tightened. 
Much of the existing confusion has 
been self-imposed by students and 
teachers, 

One of our most critical war prob- 
lems was the need for intelligent, 
well-trained manpower. Coupled 
with other problems our mobilization 
training program revealed evidence 
of educational unpreparedness. / 
bombardier instructor, for example, 
reported that one of the biggest train- 
ing obstacles for bombardiers was 
their inability to handle common 
fractions. Spelling, grammar, simple 
interpretation of a paragraph have 
been noted as common hurdles for 
prospective officers. 


Failure in the Fundamental 
Processes 


It would appear then that our edu- 
cational practitioners have been too 
emphatic in trying to do away with 
the so-called traditional system. In- 
steal emphasis has been on inade- 
quately prepared programs to get the 
student ready to meet ‘contemporary 
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by Albert R. Brinkman 


Formerly on the Faculty of 

Mount Holly High School 

Mount Holly, New jersey 
Now Captain, AUS 


problems.” There is no reason why 
the educational profession cannot 
have some of the stability and pre- 
cision recognized in such professions 
as medicine and law. 

All agree that the student should 
be the focal point for all educational 
purposes. Exactly what does this 
mean? Our forefathers promoted 


and tried hard to provide a kind of 
liberal education suitable in time of 
war and time of peace—in fact, one 
that would be applicable for all men 
at all times and in all places.’ Its pur- 
pose was and is to develop the power 





“| try to consider their capabilities and 
what opportunities may be open to them.”’ 


of the individual to read, to write, to 
speak, and to think. No matter what 
fancy titles or procedures are coined 
for current educational practice, it is 
plain the student must be well 
grounded in the basic tools: the three 
R’s plus study skills. 

In face of such criticism, what 
have been the current educational 
philosophies and how do they work? 
It is possible to delineate three philo- 
sophic directions. Despite this it 
must be marked that there is no one 
philosophy to which all are attached. 
All teachers are attracted quite in- 
nately to either one or the other. 
Actually a composite philosophicai 
pattern is to be found in most indi- 
vidual practices. 

The three basic standpoints on the 
nature of education are: idealism, 
realism and pragmatism. An explana- 
tion will be made of each application 
to a specific field of instruction in 


business education as seen through 
the eyes of a teacher representing 
wholly that point of view. Then a 
composite view for possible future 
use will be suggested. 


Idealism 


“When I teach savings and invest- 
ment or property and rent, I make 
every effort to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the mind in grasping the 
subject. My approach to the matter- 
of-fact definition of interest and rent 
is to have the subject matter subordi- 
nate to the reaction of our personali- 
ties. This personal reaction between 
teacher and pupil is necessary for 
us to understand the subject. 

“T try to get my students to as- 
sociate themselves with the economic 
ideas. The student, through this so- 
cial intercourse, responds to his 
mind, to his self-questioning and thus 
becomes self-creative. As individuali- 
ties we share in the understanding of 
those abstractions such as rent and 
interest. Their less mature mind re- 
sponds to their communication with 
my more mature personality. We 
don’t sit down and learn verbatim a 
body of abstract economic principles. 
Ours is a subjective reaction to the 
subject. 

“When I give tests I don’t thwart 
the action of the mind with matter- 
of-fact, objective questions. We like 
to have questions in which we can 
discuss or explain the answer on 
paper in our own words. 

“Students often come to me toward 
the time of the year when planning 
next year’s schedules. When they 
ask for help, I like to advise them to 
take certain courses with certain 
teachers wherever possible. I do this 
after considering how well the per- 
sonalities of the individual students 
as well as that of the teacher will 
blend.” 

Realism 

“When teaching negotiable instru- 
ments, I have my students memorize 
the parties to an instrument and their 
liabilities. These are given in the 
text. I believe in letting the facts 
speak for themselves. It’s the only 
way to learn. By lecturing in a logi- 
cal, step-by-step procedure, you'll 
find that is the way things are in life. 
You don’t need any fancy methods. 
Just teach them the facts. 

“We handle case problems, too. 
But we consider the conclusions and 
their legal aspects in an objective way 
only. 
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“If a student comes to me for ad- 
vice as to his curriculum for the fol- 
lowing year, I consider his marks and 
his past experience. From an ob- 
jective examination of this informa- 
tion, I can predict possibilities for his 
future. 

“In order to get orderly sequence 
and coherence on the subject, I be- 
lieve in memory exercises and plenty 
of drill. I want my students to get 
only the true, objective impression. 
Naturally, my tests are the objective 
type.” 

Pragmatism 


“In my course in consumer eco- 
nomics, I try to emphasize the bio- 
logical and social significance of the 
governmental agencies that aid the 
consumer. JI use an experimental 
trial and error method to discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages oi 
such agencies. From these we try to 
determine this influence on contempo- 
rary society. I really don’t present 
any logical order of facts. My em- 
phasis isn’t on something illusive or 
spiritual. It’s on the present day 
significance, not the perished past or 
the far-fetched future. 

“In order to handle the facts, i 
substituted problem units with proj- 
ects and activities. This adds in- 
terest and enables the student to make 
an application of the facts. I make 
every effort to train my students as 
investigators. 

“Like the idealist, I believe in hav- 
ing my subject matter secondary and 
using it as a tool for self-direction. 
I don’t want to make my students a 
group of fact specialists like the 
pedantic realist. But rather as per- 
sons to know and to discover their 
biological and social world so that 
they can meet problems of today in 
a practical way. 

“When testing I use objective tests 
mostly because they are time-savers. 
I may use a few essay questions but 
they will be of the case problem type. 
I often give oral quizzes in which we 
can discuss a problem. Through oral 
discussion by the students and by 
studying problems of current signifi- 
cance, they get more than by a lec- 
ture by me.” 

Having become acquainted with 
these definite points of view, it is 
appropriate that an acquaintance be 
made with another teacher. Since all 
teachers cannot be strictly representa- 
tive of one type, this new person de- 
picts a philosophical pattern of all 
three. This teacher will try to indi- 
cate a possible way for future edu- 
cational practice describing what 
should be the fundamental plan of 
operations. For want of a better 
name this is called fundamentalism. 
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Fundamentalism 


“When I am teaching my business 
education subjects, I want to make a 
thorough, efficient organized contri- 
bution to the practical work of edu- 
cating my students. The old pattern 
of educational practice isn’t good 
enough. A rote memory student, who 
suggests a scholar in the narrow 
sense, isn’t -the educational product 
we want. He only knows about a 
few set items. This student lacks the 
opportunity to use his skills prac- 
tically and to know about the world 
around him. 

“My students are going to know 
their fundamental processes first of 
all. Besides being able to read and to 
learn facts, they are to have practical 
experience with the world around 
them. Our cooperative plan of re- 
tail-selling is a step in this direction. 

“T want to guide these people to a 
practical application of our problems. 
To do this I demand a resonable 
amount of mental and social dis- 
cipline. With many of the pragmatic 
procedures, there is a noticeable lack 
of control. This leads to many of the 
current problems of discipline and 
disrespect. By close, logical, syste- 
matic supervision, my students can 
still help themselves come to an in- 
dividual understanding of our prob- 
lems. With this in mind I can still 
conduct units and problems. I en- 
courage a free association of ideas 
and personalities to achieve this pur- 
pose. 

“My students are important it’s 
true. But what I am teaching is 
equally as important. I believe in 
plenty of practice, drill and use of 
our basic tools—the three R’s. They 
in themselves are good disciplinary 
measures. 

“When I give tests, I choose the 
type to fit the purpose of the student 
and the subject matter. Often I mix 
the two-types—objective and subjec- 
tive. That gives me a clearer picture 


vf the individual student’s achieve. 


ment and adjustment. J can | arn g 

lot, too, from short, oral quiz es. 
“Students come to me for <dvice 

as to their future school carer, | 


try to consider their capabiliti-s and 
what opportunities may be © en to 
them. This is made from the <tand- 
point of the available schools © .d the 


employment opportunities 0) n to 


them. They have to make the » own 
decision from my suggestions. | don’t 
make it for them. 

“Actually then my scheme is to be 
a realist in my preparation ind a 


pragmatist in my presentation. [pr 
striving for that end I am lixe an 
idealist. I want to have a logica!, well 
organized, coherent plan of instruc- 
tion. As a result of a well prepared 
plan I can be more assured 0! con- 
trol and discipline. Yet in present- 
ing the subject I want always to have 
my method include the practical im- 
plications involved. 

“T can use any one of these spe- 
cially named methods and still ad- 
here to this purpose. There are many 
ways of conducting the customary 
scheme of instruction. TIT intend that 
the students find most of our work 
interesting as they conduct their 
problems. Yet I plan to have the 
situation well in hand through svste- 
matic planning.” 


Synthesis 


In a reanalysis of what’s been 
written here, it can be seen that there 
are touches of all four views in edu- 
cation. The format of the article 1s 
coherent in its arrangement—a realist 
touch, An effort is made to get an as- 
sociation of minds to share and re- 
spond to the needs of the future—an 
idealist touch. Yet every effort is 
made to stimulate improvement that 
will meet the needs of the problem 
and the moment—the pragmatic 
touch. Fundamentally, there must be 
a planned, student centered, practical 
approach to all educational practices. 


NEW YORK STATE GETS FIVE TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


Governor Dewey of New York recently 
signed the Feinberg bill providing for the 
establishment, on an experimental basis, of 
five technical institutes to be operated en- 
tirely at State expense for five years. The 
institutes will be in New York City, Bing- 
hamton, White Plains, Utica and Buffalo. 
The bill carries an aggregate appropriation 
of $3,000,000. 

Under the plan advanced originally by 
the Board of Regents, twenty institutes 
were proposed, to be operated at an esti- 
mated cost of $40,000,000. 

“The program embraced in this meas- 
ure,” said Governor Dewey, “will serve 
two very important purposes. The first is 


to explore the desirability of the type of 
post-high school education comprehended 
by the technical institute concept, which is 
to provide terminal subprofessional train- 
ing for two-year periods for young people 
who expect to go into industry and com- 
merce. 

“The second great purpose to be accom- 
plished will be to increase the education 
facilities for returning veterans and _ their 
younger sisters and brothers who did not 
go to war but who find themselves ex- 
cluded from other schools by reason of the 
very justifiable preference of enrollment 
for veterans.” 
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Employment Opportunities 
in 
Department Stores 


by John R. Craf 


George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


HE department store is a typical 

although not unique American in- 
stitution. Its counterpart can be 
found on the main thoroughfares of 
London, Paris, Rome, Cairo, Calcut- 
ta, and Brisbane. Wherever located, 
the department store is primarily an 
establishment engaged in selling mer- 
chandise of all kinds and prices to 
the public. The store is actually made 
up of a group of smaller units, called 
sales departments, which are housed 
under one roof and held together by 
a common system of financing, ac- 
counting, and delivery of goods. 

The department store is an impor- 
tant and integral part of every urban 
community and its size and volume 
of business largely depends upon the 
number of competitors within its 
trade area and the population of the 
urban and surrounding area that it 
serves. 


Size of the Department Store 
Business 


There are approximately 4,100 de- 
partment stores in the United States 
and their number and size are greater 
in cities with populations of 100,000 
or more. R. H. Macy & Co. in New 
York, Roos Brothers in San Fran- 
cisco, Marshall Field & Co. in Chi- 
cago, Barker Brothers in Los Ange- 
les, John Wanamaker, Inc. in Phila- 
delphia and New York are examples 
of big stores from the viewpoint of 
physical size, volume of business, and 
number of employees. About 40 per- 
cent of the total number of depart- 
ment store workers are employed in 
only 8 percent of the total number of 
stores, 

These stores number 304 and are 
located in 13 cities; Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, California; Chicago, 
Illinois; Baltimore, Maryland; Bos: 
ton, Massachusetts; Detroit, Michi- 
gan; St. Louis, Missouri; Buffalo 
and New York, New York; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; and Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Their average em- 
ployment per store in 1939 was about 
750 persons. 
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War-time Development 


From 1939 to 1944 the number of 
employees in department stores rose 
from 565,000 to about 690,000 and 
the volume of business increased 
from $4 billion worth of merchan- 
dise sold in 1939 to $6.7 billion in 
1944. This is in some respects an 
extraordinary development, for the 
dearth of certain types of merchan- 
dise restricted the normal sales of 


many of the sales departments, and 
the high wages paid by war indus- 
tries tended to pull employees from 
the so-called white collar jobs to the 





Courtesy Woodward and Lathrop, Washington,D.C. 
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higher paid industrial positions. An 
important off-setting factor was the 
large volume of purchasing power in 
the hands of the public during the 
war years. 


Seasonal Business 


Employment opportunities in the 
department store business rise and 
fall with the seasonal trend of the 
demand for goods. The department 
stores do their heaviest volume of 
business, as almost anyone would 
guess, during the Christmas season 
and to a lesser extent before Easter. 
Stores maintain a list of available 
part-time workers who are offered 
full-time work during rush seasons 
and are called in to work on special 
sales days and busy Saturdays. 








When the regular working force is 
increased, many employees hired on 
a full-time basis are those who have 
made excellent records during their 


part-time employment. This pro- 
cedure is obviously advantageous for 
the new full-time employee will 
generally know his fellow workers, 
will have been trained in and there- 
fore know store procedures and 
operations, and possess the “know- 
how” essential for dealing with cus- 
tomers. 

The regularly employed working 
force of a department store has rea- 
sonably good job stability and_ se- 
curity but the fortunes of the part- 
time employees rise and fall with the 
volume of sales. 


Personnel 


Womenfill a majority of the posi- 
tions in department stores. In 1939 
feminine employees represented two- 
thirds of the working force and that 
percentage increased as younger men 
were drafted into the armed forces 
or resigned to accept more remunera- 
tive, though temporary  employ- 
ment in war industries. 

Department stores offer a variety 
of employment opportunities for wo- 
men as salespeople, buyers, markers, 
wrappers, cashiers ; as personal shop- 
pers, information clerks, dress fitters, 
and budget advisors. In fact, women 
can and do fill almost any job from 
the lowest clerical to top managerial 
and executive positions. For ex- 
ample, the president of Lord & Tay- 
lor, one of New York’s best depart- 
ment stores, is Miss Dorothy Shaver. 

Men likewise fill many posts such 
as salesmen, buyers, accountants, as 
well as managerial and executive 
posts. 

Department store employees 
should have good personal appearance 
and the ability to get along with peo- 
ple for a large number of positions 
require contacts with the buying 
public. 


Educational Requirements 


Personnel managers responsible for 
hiring prefér people with at least 2 
high school training for selling and 
clerical positions although it is not 
required for most positions involving 
shipping, delivery, receiving, mark- 
ing or maintenance. 

College graduates usually have the 
advantage over non-graduates for 
such positions as are available in mer- 
chandising, advertising, personnel, 
and in the controller’s office. Weight 
is however given to experience and 
ability so that college graduation, 
while important, is by no means the 
final determinant. 
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To provide better trained men and 
women for department stores, the 
Federal Government has made funds 
available under the Smith-Hughes 
and George Deen Acts, primarily to 
enable public schools below the col- 
lege level to develop retailing courses. 
College training in retailing is avail- 
able through such institutions as the 
Prince School of Store Service affili- 
ated with Simmons College in Bos- 
ton; the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training at the University of Pitts- 
burgh; and the School of Retailing 
at New York University. 


Entry Occupations 


Most new department store em- 
ployees begin their careers in selling 
or stock handling positions so that 
they may become familiar with the 
basic operations of the store. Ex- 
perienced or specially qualified work- 
ers may, of course, be hired for 
higher grade jobs without serving an 
apprenticeship or going through a 
period of training. 

Promotional opportunities depend 
to a great extent upon the type of 
store operation. However, there is 
definite promotional opportunity in 
a department store and gradually 
working one’s way up the ladder of 
success is far more a common-place 
than exceptional feature. 

While promotional patterns are not 
uniform and promotions do not 
necessarily follow in the order listed 
below, this list may serve as a guide 
as to what lies ahead, assuming a 
worker begins in the position listed 
opposite any Number 1: 


Marking room, receiving room, or 
stock room 

1. Checker or marker 

2. Assistant Supervisor 

3. Supervisor 


Shipping 

1. Collector of parcels, etc. 

2. Packer 

3. Shipping clerk 

4. Head of shipping department 


Delivery 


1. Delivery boy 

2. Assistant to truck driver 
3. Chauffeur or truck driver 
4. Head of delivery 


Merchandising 


1. Stock clerk 
2. Head of wg 
3. Assistant buyer 
4. Buyer 

5. Merchandise manager 


A 


Management 


1. Occupation in personnel or 
training department or some 
phase of store administration 
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2. Floor manager of one or more 
departments 

3. Section manager 

4. Head of sales 

5. Assistant store manager 

6. Store manager 

Publicity and Display 

1. Sign writer 

2. Window trimmer 

3. Artist 

4. Copywriter 

5. Advertising manager 

6. Publicity manager 


Selling 

. Department Stockkeeper 

. Junior Salesman—stock work and 
selling 

. Salesman 

. Special shopper 

. Adjuster 

. Section manager or department 
manager 


Numi Ww Ne 


Wages, Hours, Working 
Conditions 

As most department stores do not 
engage in interstate commerce, their 
workers are not protected by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 which 
places a ceiling on hours and a floor 
on wages. Some states do however 
have minimum wage laws and like- 
wise limit the work week of women 
engaged in retail trade. 

Beginning salaries vary with the 
type of store, its size and location, 
and volume of business transacted. 
Salespeople begin from $14 to $30 a 
week and in addition to the regular 
salary, there is often a commission 
paid on sales which will run from % 
to 1 percent on quota sales and 2 
percent or more on sales above the 
quota which is the minimum volume 
of sales a salesperson is supposed to 
make during a specified period of 
time such as a week, or month. 
Salaries for men are generally higher 
than for women. 

Salaries for non-selling jobs vary 
widely and depend on experience, re- 
sponsibility, and education. Clerical 
workers earn from $20 to $50 a 
week while secretaries to executives 
may receive as much as $75 a week. 


As with salary, the hours of work 
vary with the size of the store and 
its geographical location. Weekly 
hours in large department stores run 
from 40 to 42 while the length of the 
work week in smaller stores is longer 
and may run from 46 to 52 hours. 
The six day work week still prevails 
in the department store field although 


many stores, during the surmer, 
close on either Saturday or Monday, 

Only a minimum amoun' of 
unionization exists in the depar':ent 
store industry. It has been estimated 
that 15 percent of this indusiry is 
organized and then only in the ‘arge 
centers of population. 

Retail clerks are affiliated with lo- 
cal chapters of the United Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store 
Employees (CIO) and the Retail 
Clerks Internationa! Protective As- 
sociation (AFL). Warehouse em- 
ployees, delivery men, and truck 
drivers belong to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (AFL) or the United 
Retail, Wholesale, and Department 
Store Workers’ Union (CIO). 

Lack of unionization has been due 
to the dispersal of the industry over 
a large geographical area and the fact 
that fewer efforts toward unioniza- 
tion have been made in the “white- 
collar field” than in the industrial 
and craft field. Another factor per- 
haps limiting unionization has been 
that working conditions in the de- 
partment store industry are usually 
favorable as the buildings are well 
lighted, well ventilated, and many 
are air-conditioned during the sum- 
mer months. Modern stores have 
comfortable rest rooms, cafeterias, 
and other well-organized facilities. 

The progressive stores provide 
vacations with pay, certain discount 
privileges on personal store pur- 
chases, and mutual aid organizations 
which pay sickness and death bene- 
fits. 


Conclusions 


The department stores of America 
offer many excellent job opportuni- 
ties for well-trained young people 
who like to deal with the buying pub- 
lic. One of the best means of ob- 
taining employment in the field is 
part-time work during rush seasons. 
Working conditions are generally 
favorable throughout the industry al- 
though the work is exacting and re- 
quires a high degree of accuracy and 
patience. 

During the next two years there 
should be an increase in the number 
of persons employed by department 
stores for there is a tremendous back- 
log of purchasing power seeking an 
outlet and as more and more goods 
and commodities become available, 
the volume of business transacted by 
department stores should increase. 
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Full Production Through Full Consumption 


Immediate Post-War Period 

UE to war restrictions on con- 

sumer purchasing and shortages 
in consumer goods, we have an esti- 
mated cash reserve of from $200,- 
000,000,000 to $225,000,000,000 and 
a burning desire to replace the old 
and the worn with the new. This 
reserve, plus current earnings, is suf- 
ficient to sustain our local market 
through the reconversion period and 
perhaps through the period of eco- 
nomic readjustment and experimen- 
tation if we do not permit inflation- 
ary prices and wild speculation to 
drain it off. Our first problem is to 
conserve this surplus purchasing 
power and effective consumer de- 
mand. War-time restrictions should 
be removed in an orderly manner as 
production gets into full swing and 
catches up with current demand. This 
means : 
1. Continuation of wage and price 
controls 
2. Continuation of rationing of 
scarce items 
3. Continuation of a high level of 
taxation 
4. Orderly disposal of war sur- 
pluses through regular trade chan- 
nels where practicable and with 
every consideration being given to 
the long term effect of surplus 
sales on full employment and con- 
sumption 
5. Orderly reconversion with’ ade- 
quate government aid and protec- 
tion to small business interests 


Secondary Post-War Period 

In this economic, readjustment 
and experimentation period some 
method must be devised which will 
sustain, indefinitely, the purchasing 
power of the masses, both here and 
abroad. Stated plainly, this means a 
more equitable distribution of the 
shares in our national produce. A 
number of paths are open to us. We 
must explore those paths carefully 
yet boldly. In all probability, no one 
path will bring the solution to all of 
our problems but by careful study, 
experimentation and planning a so- 
lution can and must be found. It will 
take great courage and a long vision. 
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Part II—The Solution 


by Richard G. Hallisy 


Veterans Administration 
Washington 25, D, C. 
formerly of 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


To date we have displayed a hope- 
less lack of both. A brief summary 
of a number of paths which have 
been advocated is given in tis article. 


Voluntary or Involuntary 
Limitation of Income 


At the inception of the war the 
President asked for legislation limit- 
ing all incomes to $25,000 net. Every- 
thing above that amount was to be 
confiscated by taxes. Such a law 
would be effective if the limitation of 
the upper incomes resulted in a corre- 
sponding increase in incomes at the 
bottom, and if there were a sufficient 
number of incomes above the upper 
limit to make an appreciable differ- 
ence in the incomes of those in the 
lower income group. Even in 1929 
such a law would not have made 
much difference in the average in- 
come of the lower income group. If 
we take the average salary of the in- 
come group $10,000 and above, as 
shown in the table on page 20 of the 
March issue of this magazine, multi- 
ply that portion which is above $25,- 
000 by the number of people in that 
income bracket and divide by the 
number of people in the lowest in- 
come group, we find an average in- 
crease in the lowest bracket of $45 
per family. This is not an appreciable 
amount, yet in terms of produce 
consumed it could mean 11,600,000 
good suits, over 100,000,000 pairs of 
$5 shoes, etc., etc. Now determine 
the number of people it would take 
to produce these different products, 
and the raw materials required in 
their production, and you _ have, 
roughly, the number of men put to 
work by this simple change. Then, 
too, keep in mind that the additional 
workers required to produce these 
items would have an income to spend, 
thus putting more and more people to 
work to supply their wants. Viewed 


in this manner, the $25,000 limit 
would have been a step in the right 
direction and should go down in his- 
tory as a gesture, made under duress 
of war, to democracy, to peace on 
earth, good will toward men. 


Labor and Capital 


Another way of increasing the 
shares at the boftom is through in- 
creasing the efficiency of labor and 
capital, thus lowering costs of pro- 
duction and consumer prices. Instead 
of demanding higher pay for fewer 
hours of work, of insisting that two 
men do the work of one, of limiting 
the number of units which a man 
may produce, of delays and in- 
efficiency because of jurisdictional 
disputes and jealousy, of fighting 
technological improvement, labor 
must embrace every device and prac- 
tice which will speed up production; 
must see that every man works to 
capacity. Then we shall have a mul- 
titude of low cost goods to distribute. 
After all, a decrease in price is the 
same as an increase in wages. Capi- 
tal, on the other hand, must cooperate 
with labor in full production by the 
use of the most efficient methods, re- 
moval of all restrictive practices, 
and by returning to labor a goodly 
share of the products of its increased 
efficiency. 


Foreign Trade 


Another way to achieve full con- 
sumption, and incidentally, continued 
full production, is the selling of sur- 
pluses abroad. After this war the 
potential market abroad will be very 
great, their needs for rebuilding 
heavy industries and other categories 
should continue for several years un- 
til they can get back into production. 
This foreign market should assist us 
over the serious loss of government 
war expenditures. However, we must 
be prepared to extend credit in large 
amounts if we are to secure this mar- 
ket, and we must be willing to accept 
goods in payment if we are to con- 
tinue to sell to them. We must elimi- 
nate as far as possible restrictive 
tariffs, quotas, blocked currencies, 
etc. We must establish effective con- 
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trols over economic organizations 
which would hamper the tree move- 
ment of goods and services between 
countries. 

One of the first steps we must take 
to encourage foreign trade is to sta- 
bilize our currency at home and ex- 
change rates abroad. In a recent 
article in Fortune the following state- 
ment appeared, “If the dollar again is 


violently unstable in purchasing 
power or commodity value, and 


especially if it is again debased irre- 
sponsibly by tariff increases or deflat- 
tions, world economic order, large in- 
ternational trade, and decent national 
behavior in commercial policies or 
practices will be unattainable. If we 
can securely and closely stabilize our 
own price level and prevent recurrent 
aberrations of inflation and deflation 
we can thereby eliminate the major 
obstruction to reasonable stability of 
foreign exchange.” The major 
powers are cognizant of this great 
problem and have met to consider 
ways and means of achieving stabili- 
zation of international exchange 
rates. 


Government Projects and 
Taxation 


A third way of securing a redis- 
tribution of purchasing power in our 
efforts to close the production-con- 
sumption circuit, is through tax 
financed government projects. Dur- 
ing periods of prosperity, increased 
social security rates and highly pro- 
ductive taxes on individual incomes 
would tend to hold prices in check. 
thus decreasing speculation and infla- 
tionary trends. During periods of 
decreasing business activity, lower 
social security rates and issuance of 
income tax credits would increase 
purchasing power and tend to sup- 
port the lagging market. Rapid ex- 
pansion of government investment 
through well-planned and timely 
projects would take up the slack in 
employment and aid in balancing the 
economy. We had an example of 
this in the thirties when the govern 
ment instituted WPA and PWA in 


the depression emergency. While 
these were not sufficiently well 
planned nor financed efforts—an- 


other example of too little, and tou 
late—they were of material help in 
improving business conditions. Each 
state and the national government 
should keep on tap numerous proj- 
ects, such as better roads, low-cost 
housing, rehabilitation of farm lands 
and other resources, power projects, 
flood control—projects which are in 
whole or in part self-liquidating over 





1Simons, “The U. S. 
tune, Sept., 1944. 
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long periods. These projects should 
put millions of men to work produc- 
ing and conserving wealth and 
health. The money for these projects 
would come from taxation, accumu- 
lated reserves in the social security 
fund, and government borrowing at 
very low interest rates. 

All writers on full employment are 
agreed that the government will have 
to take up the slack in times of busi- 
ness recession, will have to see that 
the money withdrawn from consump- 
tion for investment purposes is re- 
turned to the economic stream. Some 
authorities have gone so far as to of- 
fer plans for taxing idle savings as 
a means of forcing money back into 
the business system. 


Facilitating Measures 


Tax Revision 

There is a growing feeling that the 
government, to the best of its ability 
must provide an environment con- 
ducive to the expansion of free enter- 
prise, such controls as the govern- 
ment may exercise over business be- 
ing in the nature of rules and regula- 
tions to make competition more ef- 
fective. It is generally believed that 
business will not continue to expand 
its productive facilities if the future 
policies of the government toward 
business and profits are not clarified. 

As mentioned before in this article, 
the government in the fateful thirties 
increased corporate levies. Our at- 
tacks on their reserves and _ profits 
weakened their financial strength and 
increased investment risks. We have 
learned to our sorrow that taxes, 
based on the productive processes, 
have a very depressing effect on busi- 
ness policies. 

The present administration, in its 
campaign and in subsequent articles 
by several of its leaders, has gone on 
record as favoring tax revision to re- 
duce the burden on business, particu- 
larly on small businesses, and on new 
capital investment. 

The following are suggested tax 
revisions : 

Repeal of excess profits tax 

Elimination or reduction of cor- 

porate income tax 

Acceleration of rates of depre- 

ciation on new plant and equip- 

ment 

Extension of time limit for re- 

duction of losses. (Now limited 

to two years) 


Stabilization of Monetary Value 


At the present time, the purchasing 
power of our dollar varies greatly. 
Today it takes approximately $1.50 


nt of 


to purchase the same amo 
goods that a dollar would purchase 


in the period 1935-37. This ‘\uctua- 
tion in the value of the dollar causes 
very serious dislocations in ovr eco- 
nomic system and greatly increases 
investment risks. Under esent 
business conditions the quaniity of 


effective money and credit fluctuates 
inversely to the needs of the market, 
In periods of prosperity the rapid 
expansion of credit money tends to 
accelerate inflation and speculation, 
and in periods of recession or (cpres- 
sion the ‘rapid contraction of credit 
money aggravates and prolongs the 
depression. This condition works a 
tremendous hardship on first, the 
creditor, and second, the debtor class. 
Long term investment suffers greatly 
by the ups and downs of our fickle 
currency. 

The establishment of adequate 
monetary and credit controls which 
will stabilize purchasing power and 
facilitate long term investment is a 
prerequisite to long term full pro- 
duction. 

There are other, and possibly just 
as important, phases of this eco- 
nomic problem which time and space 
will not permit me to enumerate 
here. However, in closing I should 
like to review briefly our accomplish- 
ments in this immediate post-war 
period with a view to establishing the 
direction in which we are beginning 
to move. Wage and price controls 
are bulging at all points with strong, 
selfish interests marshalling their 
forces to remove all controls so that 
they may drain off accumulated cash 
reserves in a short period of wild 
inflation. In the first flush of vic- 
tory we wantonly and foolishly dis- 
continued practically all rationing, 
thus increasing the pressure for re- 
moval of wage and price controls. 
We have failed to maintain the tax 
level. We have failed to use war 
surpluses effectively to reduce infla- 
tionary pressures. We have done 
well on one point, we have moved 
with speed and vision in reconvert- 
ing to peacetime production. 

Are we beginning to move toward 
full production and full consump- 
tion ; prosperity and peace, or, are we 
beginning to move backward toward 
our prewar economy of restricted 
production and restricted consump- 
tion; depression and war? Our ac- 
complishments in this immediate 
post-war period are not conducive 
a feeling of optimism. 
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Lesson Planning for Beginning Bookkeeping 


HE importance of careful lesson 
planning in beginning bookkeeping 
yn net be overemphasized. There 
we probably as many types of lesson 
sans for bookkeeping as there are 
ways of playing rummy. If lessons 
we Well planned there will be less 
fort on the part of the instructor 
ind the learner in mastering any unit 
of work. The teacher must decide 
upon the best plan to use to motivate 
interest. and hold attention. If a 
lesson is poorly planned it will often 
ad to little or no learning, inatten- 
ion, indifference, disorder and many 
imes to disciplinary trouble. The 
purpose of this article is to direct at- 
ention to one type of lesson plan- 
ning, the short unit plan, that has 
been used by the writer. 


Consider the Whole Student 


In making any lesson plan, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
we are dealing with wide awake 
young people to whom bookkeeping 
represents only a minor part of a 
very active and interesting life. The 
football game that afternoon, or the 
dance that night, or the assembly 
next period mean more to the aver- 
age adolescent than does the financia! 
statement of the XYZ Company. We 
must remember also that we are 
teaching children and not subjects. If 
: boy or girl enters a bookkeeping 
‘lass and is weak in fundamental 
arithmetic skills or poor in hand- 
writing, it is part of our job to teach 
these skills and not say that it was 
the job of the junior high or ele 
mentary teacher and let it go at that. 

How often we hear the statement, 
“Oh we didn’t learn anything in his 
dass, all he did was talk all period” 
or, “She explained the lesson, but we 
lidn’t understand the words or know 
what she was talking about.” Let us 
assume that most beginning book- 
keeping students are in the tenth 
grade and are about fourteen years of 
ge. Many of these boys and girls 
jave done some work in a store or at 
last have heard business problems 
liscussed at home. Many in a large 
tity are employed for a night or two 
‘0 take inventory in the large depart- 
ment stores, but when the word in- 
ventory is mentioned in a bookkeep- 
ing problem very few of this same 
group attach any connection between 
the inventory they actually made in 
the store and the problem at hand in 
dass. All in the class know that the 
more money one spends the less he 
has but few apply this principle to 
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the subtraction of the amount of a 
check on a check stub in a class prob- 
lem. It is the job of the teacher then 
to tie in the lesson with the actual 
everyday business experiences of the 
pupils whenever possible. 

Good lesson planning will provide 
for preparation before the actual les- 
son is given. It should cover the 
following points: 

Materials of Instruction. To avoid 
a great amount of confusion at the 
start of the class period, pens, paper, 
rulers, blotters, etc., should be on the 
desks or easily accessible. Black- 
boards should be clean. Chalk and 





‘Make frequent use of the blackboard for 


demonstrations.” 

eraser should be handy. If special 
journals or accounts are to be used 
they should be drawn before the class 
arrives. These forms should be 
drawn with precision and care if the 
class is expected to do likewise. 

Physical Set-Up of the Room. The 
classroom should present a business- 
like, orderly appearance and of 
course it should be left that way at 
the end of the period. There should 
be a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. Displays of busi- 
ness forms, pictures, cartoons and 
students’ papers that are changed fre- 
quently help. 

Of course the temperature, light- 
ing, and ventilation should be closely 
checked. Some teachers are apt to 
let rooms get k=. auu stuffy which is 
not only unhygenic but is conducive 
to poor learning. 


Meeting the Class. Meet the class 
with a smile or a friendly greeting 
or with a personal remark of a pleas- 
ant nature. Try meeting the boy 
who was a disturbance yesterday with 
something pleasant and the chances 
are that he will respond favorably. 
At least, he will be no worse than 
the day before. 

Start on Time. Make it a rule to 
begin promptly. Plan something for 
the first few minutes that needs little 
or no explanation. Try a short prob- 
lem based on the work of the day be- 
fore or drill problems in the funda- 
mental arithmetic skills. Prompt 
starting every day will have a quiet- 
ening, wholesome effect on the class. 


The Lesson Plan 


Probably a good lesson plan will 
make provision for the following: 

Order of Units. There should be 
an over-all planning. Leave out non- 
essentials. Determine the correct or- 
der of presenting the units of work. 
Check to see that each unit is given 
in the proper order and that no step 
in the learning process has been left 
out. In other words the instructor 
should check on himself first. 

Subject Matter. Always start with 
something the boy or girl knows. 
Leave out ideas that are not closely 
related to the problem at hand. Keep 
simple things simple. Teach. that 
which the pupil needs to know in or- 
der to do the job successfully. 

Length of a Unit. Break long units 
into small units because long lessons 
will retard learning. There is always 
a tendency to include more in one 
lesson than can be learned easily. 
The unit should be short enough that 
pupils do not get confused. Four to 
six main points are all that should 
be covered in any one meeting. 

Exceptions. Do not worry about 
exceptions to the general rule. Teach 
exceptions only after the student can 
perform the regular work with ease. 
For example, the beginning book- 
keeping student can be taught that 
all entries to purchases are debits and 
when this operation becomes more or 
less mechanical he can be shown the 
few exceptions when the purchases 
account is credited. 

Imount of Talking. Teachers are 
apt to talk too much. Children will 
learn faster if they are shown how 
and then given the opportunity to do 
the work shown. Avoid the use of 
too many new terms in any one unit 
of work. 
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Questioning. If questions are well 
put the answers .will be revealing. 
Use why, where, when or how in 
your questions. Avoid questions that 
can be answered by a “yes” or a “no.” 

Errors. Teaching can very well 
start where errors begin to occur. Do 
not dwell on weak points. Comment 
favorably on work well done. Many 
errors occur because of the careless, 
hasty reading of the problems. Ex- 
pect a high standard of achievement. 

Visualization. Start with show- 
ing to develop interest. Make fre- 
quent use of the blackboard for 
demonstrations. The more an in- 
structor uses the board the more he 
will discover new ways of illustrating 
exercises. If a work sheet is to be 
taught draw one on the board and 
teach from that. 

Distractions. Nothing should dis- 
tract the attention of the learner when 
a new unit is being taught. If clos- 
ing entries are to be illustrated at 
the board no other unrelated material 
should be on the blackboard. Poor 
indeed is the teacher who has no 
sense of humor but unrelated jokes 
and stories will detract from the new 
subject matter that is being taught. 

An Outline. An outline is neces- 
sary as a reminder or guide for the 
main points of the lesson. 

Homework. If homework is to 
be assigned it should be a definite 
part of the lesson plan. Pupils should 
thoroughly understand exactly what 
is required. Problems given should 
be short. If homework is required 
it should be checked on every day by 
someone, either the teacher or the 
pupil should see that it is complete 
and accurate. Sometimes it can be 
graded other times merely checked 
for completion. However, pupils 
must understand that it is a necessary 
part of the course. 

Checking and Grading Papers. The 
writer is of the firm belief that a 
teacher should spend his time teach- 
ing and conferring with pupils and 
not in reading every word and figure 
that the child writes. True, at cer- 
tain unannounced times papers 
should be carefully marked and 
graded by the instructor. Pupils will 
learn more about their mistakes if 
they are allowed to mark their own 
papers. Of course, a few may cheat 
but the teacher will have the cheaters 
spotted during the first week and can 
deal with them accordingly. 


A Short Unit Lesson Plan 


All bookkeeping teachers will agree 
that pupils should know why each 
operation in bookkeeping is _per- 
formed. However, the writer has 
found that rare indeed is the boy or 
girl who ever asks why. Invariable 
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the question is how. All want to do 
the work correctly and as soon as 
they know how they are quite will- 
ing to go ahead. It is up to the in- 
structor to teach the why along with 
the how but better results will be ob- 
tained if the main emphasis is on 
how. The following outline is based 
on how it is done. 


First Lesson: How to 
Journalize Transactions 


Section: The Purchases Journal 
Unit: Journalizing and Posting 
Time: Two class periods 

Main Points 

1. Show how each purchase is en- 
tered on one line. 

2. Show how time and labor are 
saved. 

3. Show how the entry presents 
the complete information. 

4. Show how the amounts 
totaled and ruled. 

Teacher to do 
1. Draw a purchase journal on the 

board. Use a ruler. No other 
writing on the board. 
2. Have four short problems for 
class use. 

. First exercise to be used for 
illustrations. Use even amounts 
such as $200.00 and not $198.73. 

. Have blank purchases journal 

forms duplicated for class use. 

. Read or have read each trans- 

action. Re-read some. 

. Show work at the board for the 

first problem. 

. Limit talking to a minimum. 

Pupils to do (six steps) 


are 


Ww 


SN DA wm 


1. Write heading. 

2. Write year and date that invoice 
was received. 

3. Write name and address of the 
seller. 

4. Write date of invoice and 
terms. 

5 


. Total after last transaction has 
been entered. 

6. Rule. 

Assignment for Class 

1. Work second problem during 
class time. These are to be 
checked before the end of the 
period. 

2. Work third and fourth prob- 
lems outside of class. These to 
be checked at the beginning of 
the next class period. 

Second Lesson: How to Post 
Main Points 

1. Show how the total of the Pur- 
chases Journal represents the 
total purchases for the month 
and the charges to the accounts 
payable. 

2. Show how to post to the ledger 

accounts and the creditors’ ac- 
counts. 


3. Show how to make t: = sub 
sidiary ledger. 

4. Show how an abstraci agrees 
with the Accounts Paya 

Teacher to do 

1. Use the Purchases Jou>nal in 
yesterday’s problem for oday’s 
board work. 

2. Use the four short pioblems 
from yesterday. 

3. Draw “t” accounts for te gen- 
eral ledger and the su! sidiary 
ledger. 

4. Include an abstract of accounts 
payable in today’s illustr® ‘ion, 

5. Work through problem at the 
board while the class does the 


same work. 
6. Limit talking to a minimum. 


Pupils to do 
1. Draw “t” accounts for ledger 

and subsidiary ledger. 

2. Write Purchases Dr. and Ac- 
counts Payable Cr. opposite to- 
tal on Purchases Journal 

3. Post to debit side of Purchases 
and credit side of Accounts 
Payable. 

4. Write page references in jour- 

nal and ledger. 

. Post to the credit column of 
each creditor’s account in the 
Accounts Payable Ledger. 

6. Write page references in the 
subsidiary ledger and place a 
check mark in the posting refer- 
ence column of the Purchases 
Journal. 

. Write creditors’ names alpha- 
betically and opposite each name 
write the balance of his account. 

8. Total this abstract and com- 
pare with the balance of the Ac- 
counts Payable Account. 


Assignment for Class 


1. Work second problem same as 
first. 

These are to be checked before 
the end of the period. 

2. Work the third and fourth 
problems outside of class. 
These are to be checked at the 
beginning of the next period. 


In all our lesson planning for 
bookkeeping, we should remember to 
keep our directions simple and to 
make them understood. We should 
remember to keep our talking to 4 
minimum and allow the pupils to 
learn by doing. Large units of work 
can always be broken down into small 
units for learning. Finally, again, 
that we are teaching young people 
and not subjects and that it is more 
important that they know how to 
write legibly, work accurately and be 
dependable than it is that they can 
explain the liquidation statement ot 
a partnership. 


on 
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H!. training program at the State 

Prison of Southern Michigan was 
started under difficult circumstances. 
Ther’ was no money with which to 
buy cquipment or to provide instruc- 
tors. Opposition to such a procedure 
came from the public and the state 
officials who were of the opinion that 
men were sent to prison to be pun- 
ished, and not to be given education 
and entertainment. The statement 
was often heard: “We do not have 
the money to educate our own chil- 
dren, so why should we provide 
schools for convicts.” 

Despite the opposition, schools 
were started in 1929 under the su- 
pervision of the chaplain, with an in- 
mate assistant and inmate teachers. 
A call was made for inmates who 
desired to teach. Twenty-five men 
were selected on the basis of three 
requirements; desire for service, 
ability to teach, and knowledge of the 
subject to be taught. A teachers’ 
training class was started to acquaint 
the men with the proper technique of 
teaching. 

When the school started, no text- 
books were available. To alleviate 
this lack of material, seven hundred 
and fifty letters were written to prin- 
cipals and superintendents of Mich- 
igan schools, asking for donations of 
discarded books. The response to 
this call was indeed liberal. More 
than eight thousand books were re- 
ceived, and in most cases the cartage 
was paid by the sender. 

Among the texts received were 
300 arithmetics packed in the boxes 
in which they had originally come 
from the publisher. None of the 
books had ever been used and most 
of them had not even been removed 
from their carton. 

The academic school came first, 
followed by the commercial. As cir- 
cumstances created a need and jus- 
tification, extension and cell study 
departments were later organized. 
The State Department of Public In- 
struction was asked to sponsor the 
schools and to recognize diplomas as 
they were earned. This was done to 
obviate the stigma that might be at- 
tached to diplomas or credits issued 
by a penal institution. 


Range of Student Ability 


Averages based on psychological 
tests show that one hundred and fifty 
men who are illiterate enter the 
prison each year. To teach those men 
there was a need for primary texts 
for adult education. Inquiries to va- 
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rious agencies throughout the coun- 
try, however, brought a reply that 
none were available. To counsel, ad- 
vise, and assist in the creation of 
such texts, the institution called 
upon the School of Education at the 
University of Michigan. It was on 
their recommendation that a set of 
five books were developed and put 
into use. 

At the start of this school, the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion insisted that outside men should 
be hired as teachers. That was im- 
possible, however, for there were no 
funds available with which to pay 
the salaries of outside teachers. Pub- 
lic criticism, too, was against the 
project. It was under such adverse 
circumstances that the prison school 
made its small beginning in 1929. 


Bringing the School Up-to-Date 


The combined divisions, the aca- 
demic and the commercial, have given 
educational training to approximately 
12,000 men. The instruction and ex- 
perience have changed the social con- 
cepts and aititudes of many of the 
student - prisoners. In fact no one 
can estimate the value of this train- 
ing, because it deals with psychic 
phenomena that is immeasurable. 

Business training was _ originally 
operated as a private enterprise. Stu- 
dents paid tuition and the instructor 
was not a state employee. This set- 
up was not found satisfactory, and 
around 1934 the state purchased the 
equipment. The commercial school 
became a part of the regular prison 
school system and tuition was free. 

Some 150 inmates are regularly 
employed in clerical positions in the 
various departments of the institu- 
tion. The majority of these men had 
no commercial training or experience 
previous to being sentenced to prison. 
Expert typists, bookkeepers, accoun- 
tants and rapid shorthand and Steno- 
type operators have been developed 
by the training received in the com- 
mercial school. 

If their grades have been high 
enough to justify a continuation of 
their education, students are ad- 
mitted to the commercial school after 
they have completed the work of the 
academic school. Men who come into 


ment. The scores made on intelli- 
gence and clerical aptitude tests are 
used as a basis for selecting prospec- 
tive students. 

As in the other schools the teach- 
ing is done by inmate instructors un- 
der the supervision of a civilian em- 
ployee. Some of the instructors have 
won outside recognition for pro- 
ficiency in their subjects. 


Goals of Business Training 


The commercial school has two 
goals: To train men to fill the vari- 
ous clerical positions in the institu- 
tion and to enable them to secure bet- 
ter positions when they are released 
from prison. The work is carried on 
at the same level as in the commer- 
cial department of a modern high 
school or in a private business school. 

Five curricula are offered and 
when the prescribed courses have 
been satisfactorily completed, a di- 
ploma is granted. This diploma is 
signed by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and no mention 
is made of the fact that the credits 
were earned in prison. The five cur- 
ricula are the stenographic, the secre- 
tarial, the bookkeeping, the account- 
ing and the merchandising. 

To earn a diploma in the steno- 

graphic course, the student must earn 
credits in the following subjects: 
3usiness English I & II, Business 
Correspondence, Business Spelling, 
General Business Training I & II, 
Business Arithmetic I & II, Typing 
I & II, Shorthand or Stenotype I & 
II, and Advanced Dictation. 

A semester comprises twelve 
weeks, and in the first semester the 
schedule for the above course would 
be as follows: General Business 
Training I, Business Spelling, Busi- 
ness Arithmetic I, Business English 
I, Shorthand or Stenotypy I, and 
Typing I. That is a full day’s work. 


Time Required 


A student should be able to com- 
plete this course in one year or less. 
In two semesters or twenty-four 
weeks he should complete all the re- 
quired subjects for this objective ex- 
cept Business Correspondence, which 
cannot be taken until Business Spell- 
ing and Business English I & II 
have been completed, Typing II. 
Shorthand or Stenotypy II, and Ad- 
vanced Dictation. In these last sub- 
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jects mentioned the requirements for 
credits are not based on time but on 
actual accomplishments. To some 
students they come easy and prog- 
ress is fast, to others they are ex- 
tremely difficult and progress is slow. 
A credit is awarded for Shorthand 
II, when a student can pass the of- 
ficial 60-word per minute test. Steno- 
typy II is completed when the stu- 
dent can pass the official 80-word per 
minute test. The time over and above 
the two semesters of work mentioned 
that it takes the student to complete 
his course depends a great deal on 
the individual. 


The Secretarial Course 
This 


those 


is an advanced course for 


who, having completed the 
stenographic studies, feel the need 
and the desirability to specialize. The 
subjects offered to those who want to 
complete this objective are: Business 
Law I & II, Public Speaking I, Busi- 
ness Economics I & II, Secretarial 
Practice I, I], & III. 

The above schedule puts the finish- 
ing touches on the clerical worker 
and should place him in a category 
considerably above the average office 
The graduate 
should be capable of being a real as- 
sistant to any executive and should 
be able to efficiently organize and 
manage any reasonably sized office. 

The regular student can complete 
this course in approximately two 
terms. In fact, the student who when 
entering upon his studies is deter- 
mined to go right on through the 
stenographic and _ the secretarial 
courses can generally complete the 
work in eighteen months. The last 
six months should require only part 
time attendance thus enabling him to 
accept institutional employment. 

In estimating the time required to 
complete any of these objectives, we 
are assuming that the student will be- 
gin his commercial studies thoroughly 
prepared to and capable of handling 
such work. A sixth grade education 
is required before one can be en- 
rolled in the commercial school and 
the prospective student should seek 
proper advice as to whether or not 
it will be worth his while to attempt 
to follow such a course of studies. 

The following courses are taken 
the first semester: Business Spelling, 
Bookkeeping I, Business Arithmetic 
I, Business Law I, Typing, Business 
English I. 

The above courses give the stu- 
dent a full six-hour day, and require 
plenty of cell work in order to keep 
up with all the classes. 


worker. secretarial 
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The Bookkeeping Course 
A certificate is awarded when the 
student has completed the following: 


Bookkeeping I, Il, & III, Business 
Spelling, Business Arithmetic I, II, 
& III, Typing I, Business English 
I & II, Business Law I, II, & III, 
Business Economics I & II or Gen- 
eral Business Training I & II. 

This course requires three full 
terms before it can be completed. 
After its completion those who de- 
sire to continue their studies may do 
so by going into the accounting 
course which is an advanced course. 
Some of the subjects offered above 
can be completed in less time than 
the three terms which I mentioned. 
For instance, the student in the 
bookkeeping class can progress just 
as rapidly as is possible. This class, 
however, demands more actual work 
than any other offered in the com- 
mercial school. It requires a great 
deal of time and patience. The rec- 
ords show that only a small num- 
ber of the men who begin this sub- 
ject ever complete it. The man who 
does complete it, however, has a 
training that will always be a valu- 
able asset. 

The accounting course is an ad- 
vanced course and requires all the 
subjects in the bookkeeping course 
plus the following: Business Corre- 
spondence, Cost Accounting, Social 
Security, Payroll Tax Accounting, 
and Public Accounting. 

With the exception of Business 
Correspondence the above - listed 
subjects must be taken in the order 
named. This objective requires a 
considerable length of time to com- 
plete for even the most energetic and 
capable of students. 

The student beginning the study 
of accounting is, of course, well pre- 
pared for he has completed the 
bookkeeping course which is a firm 
foundation for the more specialized 
study. The actual time it will take 
to complete accounting studies is en- 
tirely dependent on the capability of 
the student and the amount of time 
he is willing to devote to study. 

Merchandising Training 

Many large industrial concerns 
have made generous donations of 
advertising materials for use by the 
window display classes. Many of 
the windows have won_ favorable 
comment from visitors. 

The subjects that must be com- 
pleted to receive a state certificate 
for the merchandising course are: 
Business English I & II, Business 
Correspondence, Advertising I, II & 
III, Spelling, Salesmanship, Public 
Speaking I, Business Law I, and 
Typing. 


The student should be le to 
complete this course in three ‘erms, 
Of course, in order to acco nplish 
that, he would have to be a f1: |-time 
student. The schedule for tl first 
term would consist of the fol! wing: 


Business English I, Advertis::g |, 


Mock Trials 


The special newly adopted ‘cature 
of the commercial school, is (ie in- 
stituting of mock trials in the 
school’s commercial law class. My 
class appreciated the wholel:carted 


assistance given by Clare B. 
Carey, director and Irwin M. |jaker, 
the law teacher at the Jones Com- 
mercial High School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, for their co-operation in mak- 
ing our first mock trial a success. 

Stenotypy has been especially pop- 
ular among the students, and _ those 
who were able, have bought their 
own machines. A few have ad- 
vanced to the stage of taking court 
reporting. 

At our next trial, we intend com- 
bining the law class, and the few 
students of the court reporting class 
to give the students an excellent op- 
portunity to act as real court re- 
porters. 

As in the academic school, the 
commercial school also has an ex- 
tension unit. This unit has_ been 
very satisfactory and many men 
have completed work for their diplo- 
mas by cell study. 


Numbers Receiving Training 

Statistics for the first few years 
of the school were not too accurately 
kept but approximately 2,110  stu- 
dents have been enrolled in_ the 
school since its beginning. Out of 
this number 180 have graduated and 
received diplomas. 

The average enrollment in_ the 
school is about 300 students. Over 
50 per cent of this number are either 
extension students or students on 
other assignments taking one or 
more classes. Twenty-five teachers 
and clerks are employed on_ the 
school assignment. 

New Year’s Eve the students of 
S. P. S. M. Commercial School 
made a resolution that they have as- 
certained their mistakes and are de- 
termined to take advantage of the 
opportunity presented by the institu- 
tion’s educational system. They are 
determined to make time serve 1 
lieu of their serving. Their days here 
are not days of loneliness and des- 
pair, but days of study, recreation 
and friendliness. They feel that time 
is not being wasted and they shall go 
back to society with a knowledge 
above that possessed by the average 
individual. 
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Mock Trial 


Procedure 


by Irwin M. Baker 


Illinois Bar 
Jones Commercial High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


M: IST teachers of commercial law 
would like to enliven the course 
by presenting mock trials in their 
dasses, but many are at a loss as to 
just how to proceed. In almost no 
article or source have these teachers 
been able to find an adequate por- 
trayal of jury trial procedure. Proper 
questions of fact upon which to base 
mock jury trials also cause some un- 
certainty. 

To supply the needs of these 
teachers of commercial law, the fol- 
lowing description of the step by 
step procedure for a mock jury trial 
that can be produced in a schoolroom 
in one class period of about forty 
minutes, and a brief statement of 
each of several fictitious cases involv- 
ing questions of fact to be passed 
upon by a jury, are offered. The pro- 
cedure portrayed has been followed 
repeatedly, and the fictitious cases 
described have been actually pre- 
sented, in each instance, several times, 
in mock trials by commercial law 
classes at the Jones Commercial High 
School, of Chicago. 

Frequent mock trials are provided 
as an important part of the course in 
commercial law at the Jones Com- 
mercial High School. These mock 
jury trials are produced by the com- 
mercial law students also, from time 
to time, in the court reporting class 


of the Jones Commercial Evening 
School, thus strikingly integrating 


two closely related and yet entirely 
different subjects. In these evening 
mock trials, a real judge occasionally 
presides. Recently one of the most 
dramatic mock trials, conducted be- 
fore Judge Gibson Gorman, of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago, was en- 


acted before an enthusiastic and 
crowded classroom. 
Participants 


Judge. 
> Two Lawyers, i.e., Attorney for 
the Plaintiff, and Attorney for the 
Defendant. 
a 5 and Defendant. 

'. One additional Witness for each 
party, More witnesses are not prac- 
tice al i in a forty-minute period. 

. Court Clerk. 
6 Court Bailiff. 
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Lawyer making earnest plea to jury. 


7. A Jury of six (or twelve), 


though, because of lack of time for 
jury deliberation, those in the class 
not otherwise participating might 
render a verdict by majority vote. 

8. The Jnstructor should prepare 
three copies of each party’s pleadings 
—the Declaration of the Plaintiff and 
the Answer of the Defendant,—giv- 
ing a copy of all the pleadings a week 
before the mock trial to each lawyer 
and the student judge. The pleadings 
should be so worded that the issue as 
to the facts is debatable, in order thai 
each lawyer may have sufficient scope 
to exercise his ingenuity in prepar- 
ing his case. The instructor, 
should compose the /ustructions to 
the Jury.* 


also, 


Procedure 


Preliminary Proceedings 

1. As the judge enters, 

2. The bailiff says, “Everybody 
stand. Hear ye. Hear ye. Hear ye. 
This honorable court of Jones Com- 
mercial High School is now in ses- 
sion pursuant to adjournment. Please 
be seated.” 

3. The judge meanwhile sits down, 
turns to the clerk, and says, “Are 
there any cases on call?” 

4. The clerk rises and says, “Case 
of Vasek vs. Johnston.” (Use the 
actual last names of the students tak- 
ing the parts respectively of plaintiff 
and defendant.) 

The judge says, 
ready ?” 


“Are counsel 





* For typical pleadings and Instructions to the 
a see article by the writer entitled ‘Mock 
Trial By Commercial Law Class Before Court 
Reporting Class” in the October, 1945, issue of 
The Business Education World. 


Judge Gibson Gorman, of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago, who presided, appears at left. 


6. Each lawyer responds, “Yes, 
Your Honor.” 

The judge says, “Proceed with 
the case.” (Since the time is limited 
in school, the process of choosing a 
jury is dispensed with, and six stu- 
dents, already chosen by the instruc- 
tor, are seated in the jury box—six 
chairs. ) 

8. The clerk then says, “Will all the 
witnesses in this case rise.” The 
witnesses rise. The clerk, raising his 
right hand, says, ‘Raise your right 
hands. Do you solemnly swear to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you 
God?” Each of the witnesses re- 
sponds, “I do,” and sits down. (Some 
courts stil follow the old procedure 
of having each witness sworn in 
separately as he takes the witness 
chair. ) 


Opening Address to the Jury 

9. The plaintiff lawyer then rises 
and makes an opening statement to 
the jury, explaining the facts in- 
volved in the case and what he in- 
tends to prove. This opening state- 
ment of the plaintiff lawyer is usually 
made in substantially the same words 
as set forth in the Declaration of the 


Plaintiff (plaintiff's written — state- 
ment, in filing the suit, of why he 


seeks damages). 

10. The defendant lawyer may also 
make an opening statement to the 
jury, which, also, might be in sub- 
stantially the same words as set forth 
in the Answer of the Defendant. (In 
actual cases, sometimes the defendant 
lawyer will not make an opening 
statement to the jury if he believes 
that the plaintiff lawyer has stated 
fairly to the jury the questions the 
jury is to decide.) 
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Examination of Witnesses 


11. The plaintiff lawyer tells his 
first witness to take the witness chair. 
In most cases, the first witness is the 
plaintiff himself. The plaintiff law- 
yer then examines his witness, asking 
questions tending to elicit answers 
favorable to the plaintiff’s case. The 
questioning by a lawyer of his own 
witness is called direct-examination. 

12. The defendant lawyer cross- 
examines the plaintiff’s witness, such 
questions, of course, being calculated 
to obtain replies harming plaintiff's 
case and favoring defendant’s case in 
the minds of the jury. 

13. Then either lawyer can ask the 
witness questions as long as desired. 
This later questioning of the witness 
is called redirect-examination and re- 
cross-examination of the witness. 


Final Plea to the Jury 


19. Plaintiff lawyer makes his plea 
to the jury. 

20. Defendant lawyer then makes 
his address to the jury. 

21. Plaintiff lawyer makes a final 
address to the jury. (The plaintiff 
lawyer is permitted this additional or 
final talk to the jury, because the 
plaintiff has the greater burden, the 
burden of proving his case by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence—see typi- 
cal jury instructions in a civil case.) 


Conclusion of Case 


22. Judge reads his Instructions to 
the Jury. 

23. Judge tells the bailiff to escort 
the jury to the jury room. 

24. Jury retires to another room 
(jury room), chooses a foreman, ar- 
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Arrangement of School Room for a Mock Trial. 


14. The plaintiff lawyer in the same 
manner proceeds to place each of his 
other witnesses on the witness stand 
(chair), until all his witnesses have 
testified. 

15. The plaintiff lawyer then says, 
“Plaintiff rests.” 

16. The defendant lawyer then 
proceeds to place his witnesses on the 
stand in the same manner, with di-, 
rect- and cross-examination, etc., in 
tfhe case of each witness. 


17. The defendant lawyer there- 
upon says, ‘‘Defendant rests.” 


18. Then the plaintiff lawyer, and, 
later, the defendant lawyer, may call 
back previous witnesses or place on 
the stand new witnesses in rebuttal, 
to be examined or re-examined, 
cross-examined, etc. Any new wit- 
nesses, of course, must be sworn in 
by the clerk in the same manner as 


previously stated. a 
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rives at a verdict, which must be 
unanimous, each juryman signs the 
form of verdict corresponding to the 
jury’s verdict, the foreman signing 
first, and the jury returns to the 
courtroom. 

25. The foreman hands the form 
containing the jury’s verdict to the 
clerk, upon being so instructed by the 
judge. 

26. The judge then says, 
clerk will read the verdict.” 

27. The clerk reads the verdict. 


“The 


Grounds for Objection 

Each lawyer from time to time 
may have occasion to object to a 
question of the opposing counsel, to 
which objection the judge replies, 
“Objection sustained,” or “Objection 
overruled,” as he sees fit. The law- 
yer objecting says, “Your Honor, [ 
‘object to that question because” and 
then he states his reason. Some of 


the principal grounds for objec’ ing to 
a question are: 

1. The question is a “Leading 
question,” suggesting the answcr, as 
“Did you not on October 7, 1945, 
do—?” instead of “What did » ou do 
on October 7, 1945?” 

2. The question is “Incom ; ctent, 
irrelevant, and immaterial,” | ving 
no bearing on the issue, but possibly, 
nevertheless, causing prejudice in the 
minds of the jury. 

3. The question asks for a ‘Con- 
clusion.” Generally a witness will 
claim, often falsely, that that was in 
his mind at the time the incideiit oc- 
curred, which will most nearly aid his 
case. Where a witness’ or another’s 
mental state is important in a case, 


what was in his mind can only be 
brought out by statements on the part 
of the witness of what was actually 
said, what the actual reply was, or 
what was done. Where the issue is 
Undue Influence, for example, the 
plaintiff will always claim he was un- 
duly influenced. That is a conclusion. 


How to Introduce Written 
Documents in Evidence 


To introduce written evidence, the 
document must be identified by a wit- 
ness before being read to the jury. 
For example, to introduce a letter in 
evidence, ask a witness, “Do you 
recognize this and, if so, what is it?” 
He may reply, “Yes, this is a letter 
I received from Harry Jones.” The 
lawyer then addresses the judge, 
“Your Honor, I would like to intro- 
duce this letter as Plaintiff’s Exhibit 
No. 1.” The judge and the other 
lawyer examine the letter. If the other 
lawyer does not make an objection 
that is sustained, the judge says, 
“The clerk will mark this as Plain- 
tiff’s Exhibit No. 1.” The plaintiff 
lawyer then asks the witness to read 
the letter aloud. 


Cases for Mock Trials 


1. A radio is sold for $200 on 
credit, subject to approval. Since no 
time was mentioned within which the 
buyer must return the radio if he dis- 
approves, a reasonable time governs. 
The buyer notifies the seller of his 
disapproval 23 days after the pur- 
chase. The seller sues the buyer for 
$200, claiming that, at the time of 
the notice, a reasonable time had ex- 
pired. Whether a reasonable time 
had passed between the purchase and 
the notification, is a question of fact, 
to be determined by a jury. 

2. In the sale of a formal dress, 
the seller says that the dress cannot 
be duplicated, that she sells only orig- 
inals. Later the buyer, a girl of eigh- 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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The Measurement 


HE formula for measuring speed 

oi typewriting is well known. One 
translates the number of strokes into 
“standard” words, subtracts ten 
words aS a penalty for each error, 
and divides by the number of min- 
utes of writing to get a score in 
words per minute, the well-known 
“w.p.m.” 

A standard formula for the 
measuring of accuracy of typewrit- 
ing has never been agreed upon — 
perhaps accuracy in typewriting has 
not had the prominence that speed 
typing has had. 


Errors a Minute Standard 


Some have suggested a simple er- 
rors per minute record—division of 
the number of errors by the number 
of minutes of writing. The indi- 
vidual who wrote 500 words in ten 
minutes with five errors would have 
a score of 5 — 10, or .5 as his 
“ep.m.” record. The person who 
wrote 400 words in ten minutes with 
five errors would also have a score of 
5 + 10, or .5 as his record. Many 
people would not believe that the two 
individuals would be entitled to the 
same record, for one wrote fast 
enough to have more chances to make 
errors. It would seem that a more 
equitable method of measurement 
should be devised. Or, we might pre- 
sent the case of the individual who 
entered a 10-minute accuracy test or 
contest, discovered that he had writ- 
ten 50 words in one minute without 
error who thereafter proceeded to 
write only an additional 10 words in 
the next nine minutes. His accuracy 
score would be 0-10, or 0. He thus 
has an accuracy score of no errors. 
Obviously, that is not an equitable 
basis of comparison with the indi- 
viduals who wrote many more words 
in the allotted time. 


Words an Error Standard 


A better basis for measuring ac- 
curacy is in words per error. The 
individual who writes 50 words in 
one minute without error should have 
a score of 50 while the one who 
writes 50 words per minute for ten 
minutes should have a score of 500, 
an accuracy accomplishment ten 
times as great as that of the individ- 
ual who stops after one minute of 
accurate writing. The person who 
writes 100 words per minute for 10 
minutes without error should have a 
score of 1000, for his achievement is 
twice that of the 50-word-per-minute 
Writer. The writer who attained 50 
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words per minute for twenty min- 
utes and his companion who wrote 
100 words per minute for 10 minutes, 
all without error, are on a par. Both 
have a score of 1000. This would 
seem to be fair. 

In measuring “words per error,” 
one does not divide the number of 
words by the number of errors, but 
by the number of errors plus one. 

If one has written 450 words with 
no errors, the “w.p.e.” score is not 
450 —- 0, which would be infinity, but 
450 — 1, or 450. 





If another has written 450 words 
with one error, his accuracy score is 
4502, or 225. He has written 
225 words for each error. Some 
might argue that he has written 450 
words for each error, but this is not 
so. If one were to analyze the writ- 
ing, he might find that the individual 
wrote 90 words perhaps, then made 
an error, and then wrote 360 words 
more. Or he may have written 200 
words without a lapse, then made 
one error, and then wrote 250 more 
words without error. Or he may have 
written 345 words before making the 
error and 105 after it. If one aver- 
ages any of these figures, 90 + 360, 
200 + 250, or 345 + 105, the answer 
will be 225. His words per error is 
therefore the number of words 
written divided by the number of er- 
rors plus one. 


= WEE. 





E+1 


of Accuracy In Typewriting 


Advantages of Words an Error 


This method of measurement of 
accuracy gives the advantage to the 
writer of a greater number of words 
where there are no more errors. This 
is proper. One typist writes 825 
words with 2 errors and another 
writes 840 words with 2 errors. The 
first one has an accuracy score of 


825 
__— = 275, while the second one has 


3 
840 
an accuracy score of —— = 280. 


In errors per minute, they would 
rank the same, but in words per er- 
ror, the advantage is with the man 
who gets the more words written for 
each error that he makes. 

In an accuracy score no one should 
be able to claim to be the winner be- 
cause he slows down to the point 
where no errors were made. It would 
be absurd to call a writer a perfect 
writer if he wrote ten words in ten 
minutes with no errors. In any con- 
test where the accuracy score is based 
on words per errors, he would be far 
outdistanced by the individual who 
wrote 50 words per minute for ten 
minutes and made as many as ten 
errors. His accuracy score, certainly 
not a good one, would be 500 words 
divided by 11, or 46 words per error. 

Examples of Words an Error 
Standard 

Here are a few examples of ac- 
curacy based on number of words 
written (W) divided by the number 
of errors (E) plus one: 














No. Minutes 
Gross (to be 0. Accuracy 
Words disregarded) Errors Score 

50 1 0 50 
50 1 1 25 
142 2 1 71 
205 5 4 41 
215 5 4 43 
1210 10 5 202 
1250 10 9 125 
1250 10 19 63 
1302 10 5 217 
1302 10 25 50 








Perhaps if we can establish a defi- 
nite accuracy score, such as the one 
proposed here, we may bring about 
many reforms. We might find the 
Civil Service Commission establish- 
ing a rating on accuracy scores; em- 
ployers might demand that typists 
have a certain accuracy rating rather 
than a speed record; contests may be 
held to determine the national ac- 
curacy championship; and _ type- 
writer companies might employ dem- 
onstrators who will travel about dem- 
onstrating how accurately they could 


type. 
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Microfilm .. . Its 


ICROFILM has been used for 

quite some time by banks as a 
means of preserving a copy of re- 
turned checks. Graduate students are 
aware of the use of microfilm for 
easy duplication of theses, and many 
libraries now keep back copies of 
their newspaper files by microfilm. 
Office managers are making increas- 
ing use of microfilm to aid in the bet- 
ter preservation of files. A recent 
conference on the use of microfilm 
was held in Washington, D. C., by 
the Federal Inter-Agency Records 
Administration. Experts in various 
government agencies discussed this 
subject. Some of the materials for 
this article are taken from these dis- 
cussions. 


Problems in the Use of 
Microfilm 

Microfilming is interesting from 
many points of view. It is compara- 
tively new and, as such, is subject to 
condemnation on the one hand, and 
praise on the other. It has excellent 
qualities, such as space-saving, cheap- 
ness and rapidity of reproduction. It 
is not a panacea for all of the ills 
which beset those who deal in 
records, yet when properly applied is 
of great assistance. Many of the 
disappointments which it causes are 
not due to microfilm, but to the fact 
that the material was not properly 
prepared to be filmed. 

Many kinds of material are filmed 
—cards, sheets, maps, charts of all 
sizes and lengths. (Some of this ma- 
terial is placed on film so that the 
original could be destroyed and 
much-needed space procured as a re- 
sult.) The work is done with dif- 
ferent objects in view: some material 
is to be destroyed; some is to be pre- 
served and examined occasionally; 
other material is copied for ready 
reference purposes ; and some will be 
in constant use. In the United States 
Bureau of Census, one of the large 
users of microfilm, for example, over 
four hundred miles of negative film, 
and several hundred miles of posi- 
tive film have been used during the 
years that microfilming of census 
records has béen in progress. 


Space Saving Value 

These filmed records, occupying 
only a few dozen square feet of floor 
space, contain information gathered 
in population censuses of the past 100 
years—1840 to 1940. In their origi- 
nal form, bound in volumes, these 
records occupy miles of shelving 
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covering thousands of square feet of 
floor space. Microfilming has solved 
the problem of storing records, as 
well as handling them for reference 
purposes. During the first year, 
copies of 4 x 6 cards were repro- 
duced at the rate of 3,000,000 cards 
a month. One index of 34,000,000 
cards, which occupied 1200 steel file 
cases, covering 7000 square feet of 
floor space, was reduced to micro- 
scopic size and now occupies only 58 
square feet of floor space. In addi- 
tion, during the first year’s work, 
approximately 3,000,000 pages were 
placed on 35mm film. 

Census record-keeping and mainte- 
nance involves questions of perma- 
nence under normal and abnormai 
conditions, and durability of records, 
subjected as they are to constant use. 
They have to be readily accessible for 
search in answer to public demand. 
Furthermore, it is essential that the 
records be as compact as possible to 
reduce storage space to a minimum, 
to promote easy handling, and to 
speed the searching. 


Values of Microfilm 


Microfilm records provide the ad- 
vantages of compact material, easily 
searched, handled and stored. The 
records are durable, permanent, and 
resistant to ravages of chemical de- 
terioration and flood. Non-inflam- 
mable, they will fuse, but not flame. 
The costs of reproduction and film 
are so small that several sets of the 
same records may be stored sepa- 
rately, eliminating dangers of catas- 
trophic loss or destruction. A saving 
of approximately 95 per cent in floor 
space has resulted from the use of 
microfilm at the Census Bureau. Fur- 
thermore, a tremendous volume of 
data can be recorded in a minimum 
length of time. 


Are Files Worth Preserving? 


Of course, the essence of the whole 
set-up is whether or not material is 
of sufficient value, either historically, 
statistically, or for reference pur- 
poses, to be preserved. Perhaps an 
impartial examination of the situa- 
tion would cause wonder as to why 
it was stored so long. In too many 
cases, when microfilm work is started 
many dispose of their waste baskets 
and use the microfilm cameras in- 
stead. If a thorough survey is made 


and_ Limitations 


and material is found worthy of 
preservation, it must be arranged in 
a way to make it readily accesst le. It 
seems to be an opinion among some 
groups that a microfilm camera is 
such a wonderful mechanism tht all 
material could be placed in a hopper 
at one end of the machine and it 
would emerge thoroughly indexed 
and filmed at the other. As a matter 
of fact, because of the condensing of 
the material, greater care shouid be 
taken of the index on film work than 
if it remained in its original form. 

Speed of reproduction is another 
important element. A short time ago 
an official was on his way to make an 
address at a distant point and, much 
to his sorrow, had either lost or imis- 
placed copies of his talk. His single 
copy was placed on film for him ina 
very few minutes, thereby having a 
record in the office itself. 

One rule of the Census Bureau is 
that a copy of all tabulated material 
prepared and sent to outside agencies 
must be retained in the Bureau. The 
simplest, cheapest and quickest way 
to do this is to place the matter on 
microfilm. Oftentimes several copies 
of material are desired, or copies of 
the original material are desired to be 
retained in the Bureau and the orig- 
inal material itself returned to the 
agency which furnished it. This is 
done in several cases. In other 
words, original schedules are sent to 
the Bureau and are immediately 
placed on film and card indexed. The 
originals are then distributed to the 
agencies which furnished them and, 
for reference and correspondence, a 
microfilm copy answers all of our 
needs. 

Decentralizing Records 

The Daughters of the American 
Revolution have shown a keen in- 
terest in having records of the popu- 
lation preserved, and to that end 
copies have been made for them of 
these records for 4 or 5 decades from 
the majority of states by the Census 
Bureau. This places the records with- 
in easy reach of the individual with- 
in that state, eliminates the large 
amount of correspondence or travel 
necessary to visit Washington, and 
enables those records to be searched 
in a day or so, where at other times 
weeks, if not months, would be re- 
quired. 

Microfilm is still young, and the 
numerous uses to which it may be 
put will be gradually developed. 
Much improvement in the machines, 
in the film, and in the reproduction of 
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material placed on film can be ex- 
pecied. To what extent this process 
will completely revolutionize modern 
record-keeping is awaited with in- 
terest. 

Microfilm effects a saving of stor- 
age space, of time, of equipment, and 
of personnel. Another important use 
is an insurance against possible loss. 

Microfilm is also used for selec- 
tive distribution. One of the best 
known of these uses is the V-Mail, 
which deposits a single copy of a let- 
ter at the place for which it is de- 
signed. 

\ gigantic microfilm establishment 
in the Federal Government is the 
Navy. Its use of microfilm started 
in 1941. Today its total expenditure 
for this purpose is $1,000,000 a year. 


Its experience serves to illustrate still . 


another typical use of microfilm, 
namely, for the speeding up of ad- 
ministrative processes. 


Insurance Against Loss 


The original use of microfilm in 
the Navy was for purposes of insur- 
ance. There was danger of loss of 
records by enemy attack. Microfilm 
copies were made and were stored in 
sate places. Then after six or seven 
months the space-saving projects 
came along. Filming to save space 
became more important than filming 
for insurance. Then early last year 
these new groups of processes were 
developed, to which the name has 
been given, “speeding up administra- 
tive processes.” The most spectacu- 
lar of all of these projects was that 
of the submarine repair shop. 

Various difficulties are encountered 
in all of these large projects. The 
most fundamental is probably the 
necessity to use inexperienced opera- 
tors. Another difficulty is the failure 
to familiarize them with the processes 
and procedures employed. Another 
trouble results from the lack of 
proper indexing of the material to be 
copied. In some cases the index 
schemes are altered halfway along 
with serious and distressing results. 
Always there is the possibility that 
some gadget-minded official will de- 
cide to do a lot of microfilming 
merely because it is the style and he 
wants to keep up with the Joneses. 
Not every mass of records is suitable 
for treatment by this technique. 

There is a story that a certain rail- 
road was in the habit of stopping its 
freight trains for several minutes at 
a certain station in order to have the 
waybill copied. Someone got the 


idea of carrying waybills to the front: 


of the train, dropping them off and 
having them copied rapidly by micro- 
film, then handing them back to the 
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conductor at the end of the train. 
Thus it was not obliged to stop at all! 


Technical Difficulties 

There are several kinds of difficul- 
ties which a technical microfilm su- 
pervisor constantly runs into. Cer- 
tain mistakes recur again and again. 
Some of them are due to the opera- 
tor, some to a failure on the part o! 
the machine. A_ skilled operator 
learns to know by the sound of the 
mechanism and the quality of the 
light whether his machine is function- 
ing properly or not. Sometimes, if 
anything goes wrong, several hundred 
pages or cards will be represented on 
the film only by a single black line. 
The material may have been set into 
the machine properly all this time but 
the mechanism may have failed to 
function properly. Other defects are 
due to inadequate lighting, uneven 
writing on the different parts of the 
page, imperfect placement of the 
page, overexposure or underexpos- 
ure. Those and other difficulties have 
been reduced to a sort of system, and 
we have developed what is practically 
a manual of possible errors and the 
ways to avoid them. 

One of the most important tasks 
of the Army is to put on microfilm 
the “‘morning reports.’”’ These are the 
records of the numbers of men on 
duty, incapacitated, or absent, at 
150,000 separate stations throughout 
the world. These come to the proper 
office, are carefully arranged and in- 
dexed, usually on punch cards, and 
are then copied on rolls of microfilm. 
The originals are then destroyed and 
the entire record consists of these 
microfilm copies arranged in hun- 
dreds of compact and carefully la- 
belled drawers. Since the films are 
usually about 100 feet in length, it is 
customary to insert three or four 
blank spaces known as “flashes.”’ 
These catch the eye as the film is 
rapidly rolled backward or forward 
in a reading machine. Fach flash is 
carefully indicated on the outside of 
the package to show its distance from 
the beginning of the film. This makes 
it possible to locate a particular re- 
port with considerable ease. 


Uses and Limitations of 
Microfilm 


The principal uses of microfilm 
are: Insurance against loss, selective 
distribution, saving of space, saving 
of equipment, saving of personnel 
and speeding up of administrative 
processes. 

Among the limitations and draw- 
backs of microfilm are the following: 
Tt is not a substitute for intelligence ; 
it will not select what ought to be 


filmed; it will not improve the ar- 
rangement of the material that is fed 
into the camera; it requires more 
careful indexing than the original 
records needed. 


Some Factors in Microfilming 
Records 


1. All those having custody of 
records should give careful con- 
sideration to the possibility of using 
microphotography to preserve large 
blocks of records which must be re- 
tained in storage more than 5 years, 
and which can be established as 
“closed” files. 

2. The cost of preparing the papers 
for filming, of camera operation, film 
stock, and inspection of the film 
product should normally be less than 
the cost of equipment and storage 
space for the estimated life of the 
records concerned. 

3. Where microfilming is contem- 
plated, filing procedures must result 
in the periodic or otherwise syste- 
matic establishment of “closed files.” 
Microfilming is impractical at the 
present time for case files into which 
new papers are constantly being in- 
terfiled. 

4. Microfilm copies of records must 
be usable for reference purposes. No 
projects for the filming of noncurrent 
records should be approved where 
rearrangement of papers within a file 
for microfilming purposes destroys 
the ‘administrative integrity” of the 
file (that is, disarranges the papers 
from the order in which they were 
initially established for administra 
tive use) unless’ rearrangement 
would facilitate administrative use. 

5. Projects for the microfilming 
of an organization’s records should 
not be approved when the quantity 's 
small and only a segment of an or- 
ganization’s records is involved. 

6. No microfilm project should be 
approved when samples of the micro- 
film product reveal improperly ex- 
posed, distorted, or unreadable im- 
ages and indicate that filming was not 
accomplished in a technically ade- 
quate manner. 

7. A single file series containing 
highly varied sizes and types of 
papers, the content of which may be 
both typewritten and handwritten, on 
both bond and onion skin paper, re- 


quires careful processing, camera 
operation, and _ inspection. Thin 
papers under 16-pound substance 


may need to be backed with white 
paper as they are filmed, and faint 
or fuzzy typewritten impressions, 
even on bond paper, may require such 
a degree of individual attention that 
microfilming is not practicable. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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8. Color of paper is a factor which 
affects cost. White, salmon, pink, 
yellow, and buff paper stocks are 
preferable; green, blue, and red (ex- 
cept in pastel shades) are difficult to 
film without individual adjustment of 
light intensity. 

9. The maximum width of paper 
accepted by high speed _ rotary 
cameras depends upon the reduction 
ratio used; that is, for a 17 to 1 re- 
duction, 10 inches; and for a 24 to 
1 reduction, 14 inches. 

10. The cost of preparing docu- 
ments for the camera is usually un- 
derestimated. This includes any 
necessary checking for filing errors 
or completeness, rearrangement of 
papers for uniformity within a 
folder, and removal of staples, pins, 
acco fasteners, etc. When such opera- 
tions require more than one addi- 
tional person for each camera in 
operation, excluding the camera 
operator, filming costs may exceed 
storage costs. Where papers must 
be stapled prior to filing, it is desir- 
able for microfilming purposes that 
sufficient margins be left to allow the 
use of a cutting machine. 

11. One 100-foot reel of film, at 24 
to 1 reduction ratio, will accommo- 
date approximately 3,000 letter-size 
images. Normally only four major 
guiding or “index” points to a reel 
can be economically selected, in con- 
trast to the 15 to 20 guides in a file 
drawer containing approximately the 
same number of papers. When there 
will be relatively frequent use of the 
film, and the file series is such that a 
single document on a reel cannot be 
located by reference to one of the 
four major index points, it is prob- 
able that indexing cr rearrangement 
costs will make microfilming un- 
economical. 

12. A cost factor sometimes over- 
looked is that film “readers” are re- 
quired for reference to the micro- 
filmed records. It may be imprac- 
ticable to microfilm a relatively small 
volume of files, and then purchase or 
rent a reader to use the film. 

13. In general, blocks of records 
which have accumulated in relatively 
large volume, are fairly uniform in 
size, format, and color, unstapled, 
and to which reference is or will be 
relatively infrequent, constitute the 
most desirable microfilm projects 
from the point of view of processing 
and camera operations. 

14. The most desirable application 
of microfilm to records preservation 
occurs when the film can be made to 
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substitute for the paper record at the 
beginning of its existence as a file. 
To accomplish this, the form of the 
record must be transferred from 
paper to film prior to the time the 
paper ordinarily would have been 
filed. The film then becomes the of- 


This «-oids 
the initial cost of filing, as w:'!! as 
equipment and storage costs. \\ hen 
papers are infrequently used am’ ac- 
cumulated in files in a simple ch:ono- 
logical or numerical series, such >)roj- 
ects frequently are practicable. 


ficial current record. 


MOCK TRIAL PROCEDURE 


(Continued from page 22) 


teen’ (a girl in some states is bound 
on contracts at eighteen), at a high 
school graduation prom, sees a dupli- 
cate, on another girl, of the same 
dress. This duplicate dress, it trans- 
pires, was also purchased from the 
same seller. When the buyer of the 
dress sues the seller for the return of 
the purchase price, alleging fraud, 
the seller admits the misrepresenta- 
tion, but, since all of several ele- 
ments are necessary to constitute 
fraud, the questions of fact for a 
jury are, “Did the seller make this 
statement for the purpose of inducing 
the purchase?” and, “Did the buyer 
purchase the dress as a result of this 
statement of the seller?” 

3. A second-hand automobile 
dealer, in the sale of a car, says, “A 
person who buys a second-hand car 
here doesn’t have to worry for at 
least six months about any defect in 
the car.” The motor of the car, 
after ordinary usage, needs consider- 
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able repair at the end of four moiiths, 
and the purchaser sues the seller for 
damages, alleging breach of war- 
ranty. The question of fact is, “Did 
the automobile dealer’s statement 
amount to a warranty, or was it mere 
sales talk?” 

4. A seller of a beauty parlor 
agrees with the purchaser not to open 
another beauty parlor for a year 
within a certain distance, say, five 
miles, from the beauty parlor sold. 
The seller opens another beauty par- 
lor four miles away six months later 
and immediately is sued for damages 
for breach of contract. But, in law, 
in most states, the agreement is en- 
forceable only if the distance agreed 
upon is that distance just within the 
limits of which the seller, in opening 
a similar business, would be apt to 
attract her former customers. 
Whether the seller would be likely 
to attract back her old trade is a 
question of fact. 


—_> —_—>—s > 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 
respect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished.for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 
the book you'll find an answer to this question. 


What are the Educational Provisions of the 
Amended Servicemen’s Readjustment Act? 


1. Who is eligible and what does he 
get? 

2. Are women eligible too? 

3. Are provisions included for older 
veterans ? 

4. How can a veteran ascertain his 
eligibility? 
5. When 
mence ? 

6. Can the veteran select his own 
school ? 
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may the training com- 
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7. Is guidance available to assist the 
veteran to plan his program and to 
adjust his problems? 


8. Are special allowances made for 
absence from school? 


9. What standard of proficiency is 
expected? 


10. Will the government exercise its 
influence in dictating school _polictes? 
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Your Life Work Series 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
One 400 foot 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 


Sale: $50 less 10% School Discount 
Running Time: Ten Minutes 


Distributed by: Carl F, Mahnke Productions, 
2708 Beaver Avenue, Des Moines, lowa. 


Grade Placement: Exploratory phases of junior business training, 
vocational guidance courses, bookkeeping and accounting classes. 


In order to manage a home et- 
ficiently, a housewife keeps track of 
the family’s money by keeping a 
household budget. She writes the 
amount of money earned and the 
amounts spent for various items. At 
the end of the month she adds all the 
expenses together and subtracts them 
from the family income. Funda- 
mentally, this is the plan followed by 
all business organizations, large and 
small. 

A bookkeeper is shown operating 
an adding machine. It is his job to 
keep records of all transactions and 
to prepare financial statements which 
are a summary of the records. An 
accountant is shown at his desk going 
over a large tabulation of figures with 
his secretary. The accountant’s job 
is to analyze a bookkeeper’s financial 
statements and interpret them so the 
company will know its true financial 
condition and can plan its operations 
intelligently. 

A bookkeeper in a small business 
is shown checking orders and bills, 
making out a deposit slip, preparing 
checks and acting as credit manager. 
Other bookkeepers are shown send- 
ing out monthly bills and preparing 
financial statements. | 

A glass door with the names of 
the heads of the various departments : 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
etc., is shown. This is followed by 
pictures of bookkeeping department 
employees using calculating and 
bookkeeping machines. Each depart- 
ment head is responsible for the spe- 
cialized work of his department and 
a chief accountant supervises all the 
departments. 

Some men enter an office. They are 
public accountants, CPA’s, who have 
been called in to audit the private 
accountants’ records. The senior 
accountant assigns work to his junior 
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assistants, then goes off to work on 
the books of the bookkeeper previ- 
ously shown. There is a closeup on 
the screen of the CPA writing up a 
record and the narrator says that the 
public accountant must be acquainted 
with many types of business. As he 
meets all types of people he must 
have a pleasing personality to be suc- 
cessful. He must keep all confiden- 
tial information to himself—never 
divulging it in any manner to others. 
Public accountants also devise and 
install new record systems. 

A man is shown in a factory stand- 
ing over a worker at a lathe. He has 
a stopwatch and a book in his hand. 
He is a time and motion study man 
doing a specialized type of work 
known as cost accounting. This field 
sometimes calls for an engineering 
background. 

Perhaps the most colorful account- 
ing work is that of the special inves- 
tigator. The FBI has a large number 
of operatives trained as accountants. 
Their job is to track down criminals 
by examining their bank accounts. 
Many special investigations are not 
criminal in nature but are required 
when records are lost or incomplete. 
Many accountants aid individuals 
and corporations in the preparation 
of tax returns. A good deal of a 
public accountant’s time is spent in 
his own office where he prepares re- 
ports of audits for his clients. 

Bookkeeping and accounting offer 
excellent opportunities with good in- 
comes. If you want to become a 
bookkeeper, the first question you 
should ask yourself is, “Do I really 
enjoy working with figures?” <A 
bookkeeper should have a legible 
handwriting and an average com- 
mand of English. You should take 
a high school bookkeeping course and 
be able to operate various adding, 


calculating and bookkeeping ma- 
chines. To be an accountant, you 
must know bookkeeping thoroughly, 
and must have taken a specialized 
accounting course. You must be able 
to analyze a business by examining 
its records. A willingness to under- 
go intensive study and hard work 
are necessary if you expect to pass 
the state examinations for Certified 
Public Accountants. 

If you have the aptitudes and per- 
sonal qualities for either bookkeep- 
ing or accounting it would be well to 
investigate the possibilities now. 
Each of us is suited to a certain type 
of work. Perhaps your future is mn 
bookkeeping and accounting. 


A summary of this picture is pub- 
lished primarily because it is the only 
vocational guidance film known to 
the writer which deals in a specific 
way with the field of bookkeeping 
and accounting. The film conveys a 
modest amount of background in- 
formation by showing, in a superficial 
way, present day machine account- 
ing in large accounting departments. 
It also makes a distinction between 
the work of the bookkeeper and the 
accountant and between the private 
and the public accountant. Refer- 
ence to the accounting work of FBI 
operatives probably will stimulate in- 
terest on the part of high school stu- 
dents. In addition, the sound track 
covers many aspects of the work of 
the accountant but the commentary is 
not closely synchronized with the pic- 
tures on the screen and the burden of 
the picture is definitely borne by the 
commentator rather than by the 
visualization. 

The picture would probably be 
best presented as one of a series on 
various vocational opportunities 
rather than with the purpose of 
stimulating an undecided boy or girl 
to choose accounting as a life work. 
The picture is lacking in dramatic ap- 
peal and does not offer much oppor- 
tunity for the student to project him- 
self into it. It is too advanced for 
beginners as it makes assumptions 
that the viewer has knowledge he is 
not likely to possess, for example, the 
meaning of audit The picture is not 
well organized, the transitions are 
jumpy, the treatment is superficial as 
if written by one not very familiar 
with the field of accounting, and the 
photography is poor. 

However, after all these unkind 
things have been said, it remains the 
only vocational guidance film in the 
field and it will probably give stu- 
dents information not possible to 
present to them by any alternate 
means at the present time. 
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ANALYSIS OF TRAINING FOR AN OPERATOR 
OF A 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 


by George Hittler, State University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 


Type of training: 
Limited prevocation; mostly in-service 
or part-time post-high school courses 
Basic process: 
Computing 
Productions standards: 
60-70 “standard” problems an hour ** 
Suggested method of instruction: 
Battery plan, if demand perniits; dem- 
onstration; spaced drill 
Essential knowledges and skills to be de- 
veloped: 
Addition by touch 
Proving answers 
Making corrections 
Indirect subtraction 
Credit balances 
Continuous addition and subtraction 
Addition of weights and measures 
Multiplication 
Split multiplication 
Three-factor multiplication 
Decimals in multiplication 
Accumulation and the fixed decimal 
Stroke wheel division 
Reciprocal division 
Decimals in division 
Split division 
Fractions 
Simple applications, as in extending, dis- 
tributing, pro-rating, trial balances, 
and verifying 
Special computations as found on the 
job for which training is given *** 
Techniques for handling papers while 
operating machine 
Similarities and differences of manufac- 
turers’ models 
Probable clock hours requred to complete 
training: 
200-400 * 


*The major portion of this time will be de- 
voted to the development of speed and accuracy 
in addition. If it is desired to train an operator 
for a given operation involved in a specific job, 
the appropriate technique can be developed in a 
very short time. 

*A “standard” problem is composed of thirty 
numbers, each number being at least two but not 
more than five digits wide. 

*** An in-service trainer can expedite produc- 
tion by teaching only some specific routinized 


computation, later developing all around operators. 


PROMOTE STUDENT INTEREST WITH 


TYPING AWARD PINS 





ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


30 words per minute—silver, each 
40 words per minute—silver, each 
45 words per minute—silver, each ..... 
50 words per minute—gold plate, each 
60 words per minute—gold plate, each . 
70 words per minute—gold plate, each ....5§ 

80 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢c 
90 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 


Any Quantity Prices Include Taxes 


COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 












608 So 
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Probable frequency of calls for full-time 
operators: 

Larger communities will have frequent 
calls; smaller communities should de- 
velop an understanding of the machine 

Grade level of instruction: 

Post-high school; except for introduc- 
tion in prevocational classes on 11th 
and 12th grade levels 

Related knowledges and skills to be de- 
veloped : 





Variations between “business” and 
chine” arithmetic 

Complements 

Reciprocals 

Aliquot parts 

Percentage 

Common fractions (memorize) 

Discounts (three types) 

Interest 

Weights and measures 

Care of the machine 

Origin and purpose of common bu 
forms on which computing is 


sary 


Origin and purpose of special fort 
found on job for which traini: 


given 
Basic 
study 


principles of time and n 
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To Meet a Growing Need: 


By John G. Kirk, George E. Mumford, and Mark H. Quay 


Here is the text that fills a need long recognized by business 
educators and employers alike. It is the text that provides practical 
training to fit commercial students for the kind of jobs the vast 
majority of them will step into when they leave the classroom. 


Useful for ALL Commercial Students 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES teaches the student how 
business is organized and how it functions. Thus it provides invalu- 
able training for ALL commercial students, for it improves their 
chances of obtaining an office position and strengthens their ability 


to succeed. 


Send 

for 

Full 
Information 
About 

This Important 
New Book 


PRENTICE-HALL, 


70 Fifth Avenue 


INC. 


New York, N.Y. 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES 
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DR. 


As announced in the February issue of 
this magazine, Dr. Raymond W. Gregory 
will be the new Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education in the U. S. 
Office of Education upon retirement, June 
30, of Dr. J. C. Wright, present Assistant 
Commissioner. B. Frank Kyker, Chief of 
the Business Education Service and _ his 
staff will serve directly under Dr. Gregory. 

Dr. Wright is now on an educational 
mission to the Canal Zone in Panama 
which will require his absence from the 
country for an extended period of time. 
Dr. Gregory is acting Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education in Dr. 
Wright’s absence. 

Dr. Gregory has been a member of the 
staff of the Agricultural Education Service 
in the Vocational Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education since 1936. During 
the war he had immediate charge of the 
administration of the Food Production 
War Training program. Under this pro- 
gram 200,000 training courses, enrolling 
approximately 414 million persons, were 
organized and conducted by local public- 
school systems operating under State 
boards for vocational education with emer- 
gency appropriations made _ available 
through the U. S. Office of Education. 

This Food Production War Training 
program, conducted in approximately 
15,000 rural communities, did much to help 
the farmers of the Nation break all records 
ior agricultural production, despite man- 
power shortages. More recently Dr. Greg- 
ory has been serving as Deputy Director 
of the Division of Surplus Property Utili- 
zation of the Office, in charge of Program 
Planning. 

Born at Mooresville, Ind., in 1893, Dr. 
Gregory has been a practical farmer and 
educator most of his life. As a student 
in college he continued in partnership with 
his father in the operation of the family 
farm in Indiana. Today Dr. Gregory owns 
and operates a 230 acre combination fruit 
and livestock farm. His home is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and his family consists of 
Mrs. Gregory and their two sons. 

Following his graduation from Purdue 
University in 1918, Dr. Gregory was a 
teacher of vocational agriculture and later 
Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education in Indiana. He received ad- 
vanced degrees from Cornell University in 
1924 and 1937, specializing in rural educa- 
tion, with particular emphasis on public- 
school administration and secondary edu- 
cation. Dr. Gregory served as assistant in 
tural education at Cornell University 1923- 
24; associate professor of agricultural edu- 
cation at Purdue University 1924-36; as- 
sistant State supervisor of agricultural 
education, Indiana, 1928-36; specialist in 
agricultural education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
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GREGORY SUCCEEDS 


GTON 


WRIGHT 


DR. 


cation 1936-46. He was editor of the 
original American Vocational Association 
Journal from 1928 to 1932, and has been 
a member of the editorial board for the 


Agricultural Education Magazine since 
1929 — 
Dr. Gregory is a veteran of World 


War I; a member of the American Voca- 
tional Association, the National Education 
Association, American Legion, and other 
organizations. 

In commenting on Dr. Gregory’s ap- 
pointment, Commissioner Studebaker paid 
the following tribute to Dr. Wright: 
“When Dr. Wright’s retirement automati- 
cally becomes effective June 30, 1946, Dr. 
Gregory will step into a big job. It has 
been occupied by a big man—big in spirit, 
big in human understanding, and above all, 
big in his contribution to the cause of 
American education. Dr. Wright has 
served the Nation faithfully and well, first 
as Director of Vocational Education under 
the old Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation and later as Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education in the U. S. 
Office of Education. His three decades of 
service were distinguished by soundness of 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
Will Be November 10-16, 1946 
General Theme: 
EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 
Daily Topics Follow: 


Sunday, November 10 
Practicing Brotherhood 


Monday, November 11 
Building World Security 


Tuesday, November 12 
Facing New Tasks 


Wednesday, November 13 
Developing Better Communities 


Thursday, November 14 
Strengthening Home Life 


Friday, November 15 
Investing in Education 


Saturday, November 16 
Promoting Health and Safety 


Sponsoring Organizations for American 
Education Week Are: 


American Legion; National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; National 
Education Association; and U. S. Office 
of Education. 








judgment, integrity of purpose, and ad- 
ministrative ability of a high order. Dr, 
Gregory will take up where Dr. bea 
leaves off to lead the Nation forward i 
its emphasis upon sound vocational cael 
tion as an important phase of the education 
of every citizen. 
e 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
APPOINTMENTS 

Several recent appointments of former 
business teachers have been made on the 
staff of the Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. Anson 3arber is act- 
ing chief of the business section in the 
vocational rehabilitation and education pro- 
gram. Other new appointments on the 
staff included C. Guy Brown, John C-. 
Crouse, Guy Daniels and Richard G. 
Hallisy. 

Mr. Barber was recently released from 
the Navy. Mr. Brown, Mr. Crouse, and 
Mr. Daniels were recently released from 
the Army. 

Before going into the Navy, Mr. Barber 
was connected with Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. Before going into the 
Army, Mr. Brown was in charge of busi- 
ness teacher training at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 3efore 
going into the Army, Mr. Crouse was head 
of the department of business teacher train- 
ing at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Mr. Daniels was formerly con- 
nected with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Hallisy, whose article appears 
in this issue of The Journal, went to the 
Veterans Administration directly from the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, where he has completed 
work on his doctorate. He taught at State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, 
1942-1944. 
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BILL FOR EMPLOYMENT 
OF HANDICAPPED 


The hiring of disabled persons has al- 
ways been a serious problem with Per- 
sonnel Offices. The relatively large num- 
ber of disabled ex-servicemen has intensi- 
fied this problem. A Special Sub-Commit- 
tee to Aid the Physically Handicapped, a 
part of the House of Representatives’ 
Labor Committee, has held extensive hear- 
ings on this subject. 

H. R. 5206 has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative John J. Sparkman of Alabama. 
This Bill would provide funds for aid of 
disabled persons and would create a Fed- 
eral Commission for the Physically Handi- 
capped within the Department of Labor. 
The Commission among other 
things, compile a register of qualified, dis- 
abled persons. Employers of ten or more 
persons, when filling vacancies, would have 
to hire a certain percentage of their total 
personnel from this Register in accordance 
with a quota system. Thus, an employer 
of between 10 and 100 persons would have 
to employ 1% disabled personnel, an em- 
ployer of over 100 but less than 1,000 
persons would have to employ 144% dis- 
abled personnel of the total persons em- 
ployed, and so on. 

H. R. 5206 is pending before the House 
Labor Committee. 
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...Lhey practice filing at 


CONTINUATION 
HIGH SCHOOL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


@ For students like preparation for careers in business? The 
these at San Francisco’s Continua- coupon below will bring you full details 
tion High School, our practice filing for both vertical and visible methods. 


sets with facsimiles of typical business 
letters provide knowledge of material A COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
value in obtaining good business posi- 


tions—and succeeding in them. 








For teachers our courses are not only , ae ee 
sinks J American Institute of Filing 

ideal in themselves—but they are sup- | Remington Rand Inc. 
plemented with the most complete set 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
of teaching aids. These include Ques- | Please send me free literature and all the facts on 
tion and Answer Service Letters, Wall Remington Rand sme, ne of Teaching. 
Charts of Filing Procedure, Reporting | fle eat 
Charts for Students, Tests, Certificates | 
and other helps—many of them free to owe 7 
teachers using our course. | School — 

Why not decide now to investigate a Ee ot ee 
course that rounds out your students’ I City ___ State 





JBE 4 


@ 
SYSTEMS 315 Fourth Avenue, 
DIVISION New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


LOOKING 


DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION) 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MAKING TRAINING FOR RETAILING MORE POPULAR 


How can we arouse the interest of more 
young people in retail training? Certainly 
this is one of the major problems facing 
retail educators today, for until we can 
secure a wide interest in preparing for the 
feld of store work, we will be unable to 
adhere to the standards we wish to set in 
the selection of students for our retailing 
courses. Hence it seems well worth our 
while this month to examine some of the 
methods whereby we can create greater 
interest in our field. 


lack of Public Interest in Retailing 


The lack of interest on the part of par- 
ents in retailing as a source of job oppor- 
tunities for their children is doubtless the 
most serious obstacle to the success of a 
distributive education program in the high 
schools. This opinion is expressed in an 
article in the NRDGA Personnel Service 
Bulletin * last year by Mrs. Helen Hick- 
man, at that time Area Coordinator in Dis- 
tributive Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, Pub- 
lic Schools, and now Executive Training 
Counselor, The John Shillito Co., Cincin- 
mati. Mrs. Hickman suggests a number of 
methods by which the question raised at 
the beginning of this column has been an- 
swered successfully in her area. Briefly 
stated, these means to greater interest are 
8 follows: 


Securing Desirable Publicity 


1. High school administrators and coun- 
‘lors were invited by the distributive edu- 
tation students to visit the classrooms set 
up for retailing classes in the local depart- 
ment stores. The students talked to their 
visitors about the courses being studied, 
and the ways in which store executives had 
made it possible for them to use store de- 
partments as laboratories. 

2, Articles -concerning the Cincinnati 
program, illustrated by photographs of the 
students on the job, were published in a 
local teachers’ publication, school papers, 
and the Sunday newspaper. (In this con- 
nection, it has been found in studies of 
educational publicity that in most areas, 
unday is the day on which school and 
college items can most readily be pub- 
lished. Friday and Monday are regarded 


*“Popularizing Training for Retailing,” March- 
April, 1945, pp. 8-10. 
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as the best of the weekdays, with Satur- 
day the poorest. It is important that 
teachers and coordinators seeking newspa- 
per publicity understand the procedures 
papers wish followed. Otherwise, accept- 
able items may in some situations be ig- 
nored because they miss deadlines or are 
set up in unacceptable form.) 

3. Scrapbooks containing a collection of 
photographs of students on the job, with 
descriptive legends, were placed in each 
high school counselor’s office, and could be 
taken home by students to be shown to 
their parents. 

4. These same pictures were prepared in 
the form of slides which will be available 
for use anywhere within Ohio. 

5. Descriptive booklets on opportunities 
in retail work were distributed to pros- 
pective students of the courses. 


Other Methods of Creating Interest 


Lloyd H. Jacobs, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education in New Jersey, has 
suggested these additional methods of gain- 
ing publicity : 

1. Motion pictures of retailing students 
on the job. The preparation of such a film 
would no doubt call for outside assistance, 
but could far more than pay for itself 
through the interest created by showing it 
to student and parent groups. 


NEW CATALOG OF JU. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND 


What is reported to be the largest single 
collection of educational and teaching films 
now available to schools and industries, is 
fully described in a new catalog just pub- 
lished, and offered free to users of train- 
ing films by Castle Films, Inc., distributors, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

The catalog contains a complete list of 
all U. S. Government 16mm sound films 
and 35mm filmstrips, totaling 1,158. They 
include 466 motion pictures and 432 film- 
strips of the United States Office of Edu- 


Z. Attractive displays in the distributive 
education laboratory relating to store work. 

3. Emphasis on retailing opportunities in 
school assembly programs. 

4. Visits by distributive education in- 
structors and coordinators to the homes of 
prospective students to acquaint families 
with the values of the program. 

Harold L. Burdick, Coordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education in the Syracuse, New 
York, Public Schools, has made plans to 
explain their merchandising program to 
ninth-graders in the spring just before 
they plan their senior high school sched- 
ules—a critical time in vocational selection. 
In addition, he makes frequent talks to 
PTA groups on this same subject. 

Another suggestion has been made by 
Gerald W. Munson, Coordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education, Youngstown, Ohio, 
who stresses the need for “educating” the 
homeroom teacher, who serves so often as 
an adviser to students on work opportuni- 
ties. 


Publicity Through Store Executives 


A final suggestion for securing publicity 
to be mentioned here is by encouraging 
local merchants and store executives to 
encourage their part-time workers who are 
high school pupils to enroll in retailing 
courses. In New York State, this means 
of arousing interest in retailing has taken 
an added impetus since this past Novem- 
ber, when the minimum wage standards 
directive for the retail trade became ef- 
fective. The minimum for retail workers 
employed less than thirty hours per week 
is now 57!%4c per hour. If, however, that 
part-time worker is a cooperative student 
working 48 hours per week or less, the 
minimum rate is 50c per hour. It is not 
difficult to understand why merchants have 
been encouraging their part-time workers 
of high school age to take courses in re- 
tailing! Whatever their motivation, how- 
ever, the fact remains that store executives 
are doing a helpful job of suggesting train- 
ing in retailing to some of their workers. 
Many stores have been paying their co- 
operative students the regular part-time 
rate rather than the lower minimum pre- 
scribed for students. In other cases, co- 
operative students with experience are 
being paid substantially more than the 
minimum in accordance with the jobs they 
hold. 

One of the things we must do to popu- 
larize retailing is to break down that com- 
monly heard expression: “Anybody can get 
a job ina store!” There is much that we 
in education can do to dispel that miscon- 
ception, and the suggestions above are 
among the ways to do it. 


S$. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


INDUSTRIES 


cation, and training films and other types 
of educational films produced by the Navy, 
War Department, Department of Agri- 
culture, and U. S. Public Health Service. 

The library of films shows the completed 
production program of the Department of 
Visual Aids, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and is the result of the cooperative 
efforts of many individuals. Twenty-three 
Visual and Technical specialists planned 
and supervised productions which were 
made by thirty-six motion picture com- 
panies. 
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SHORTHAND TEACHERS — EVERYWHERE 


FREE 
SUMMER SCHOOL COURSE IN 


Thomas Natural 


Shorthand 


Now you can take advantage of this opportunity to discover for yourself why 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND e 


cuts learning time in half 


reduces teaching load 


decreases dropouts and failures 


increases transcription rate 


handles technical terms with ease 


lessens writing load—increases speed 


You will find your present shorthand knowledge easily transferable to Thomas Natural Shorthand 
because of its standardized writing procedures and basic simplicity. Many leading universities and 
colleges throughout the country will offer a teacher-training course in Thomas Shorthand this 


summer. 


Mail the coupon below today. We will send you immediately the name of the college nearest to you. 


FREE TUITION—FREE REGISTRATION—FREE BOOKS 


FOR NAMES OF SCHOOLS OFFERING THIS COURSE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TO 


s | am at present a shorthand teacher interested in T. N. S. 

= learning the names of schools at which | may take a Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

: free course this summer in Thomas Natural Shorthand. 70 Fifth Ave., 

* Please send me all available information. In making this New York 11, New York 

= request | understand that | am under no obligation, 

: and that | will pay absolutely nothing for tuition, Name ......... 2.6 c cece e teen eens 

= registration or books used in connection with the course, PE en Saleem PORE On oe 48 al 2 oie 

: | further understand | am under no obligation to teach 

= the Thomas course; that | will be taking the course RE ets ised A A2nt etic rasta veda teAne rey YHVE veoh + ee. 
= merely to evaluate the method. OTR IRs aes MET eT eee ee Zone: <.... State 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


E|- 


DES MOINES, IOWA, PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 





Schools offer differentiated curricula to vides an orientation and foundational pro- 


The Des Moines, Iowa, Public High [he Des Moines Technical School pro- 
permit their business education students to gram for the tenth year. 
| 
| 


specialize in their occupational preparation, 10th Year 
and to get practical experience if they so English ; 
Jesire / Business Arithmetic 
ele ial aes pene : Commercial Geography 
Commercial curricula are offered in the Bookkeeping | 
four general high schools and in the Des Typing 
Moines Technical School. The latter in- Business Orientation 
+ f ae srative work Art Orientation | 
stitution features a cooperative work pro- Physical Education 


gram in the twelfth year. Business stu- 
dents in general high schools who wish to 
enter cooperative training work may trans- 
fer to the Technical School for the twelfth 


year. Four majors are offered: steno- | 


| 
| 
Specialization commences in the ae 
graphic, clerical, bookkeeping, and retailing. | 






















grade or earlier. The schedule in the last Stenographic Major 
year of this school is arranged to permit 11th Year 12th Year 
four hours of work each day, from 1 to 5 English History 
in the afternoon, in offices and stores for History Shorthand * 
practical experience. —— EY Li Raanation 
yping s “ é 
General high schools provide sequences Filing” Cooperative Work 
in ste nography, general business, bookkeep- = Typing and Spelling =e 
‘ “ onera > andisi as f 1S * Office Machines “ Include stenographic 
ing, and general merchandising as follows : Physical Education office practice. 
Stenographic Major Clevicel Maser 
i 10th Ye <i m : 
Enelis! Sadho Enelist sisal 11th Year 12th Year 
Spine ‘ tas English History 
General Business Bookkeeping flistery Typing 
R at ; ; e isto . 
Community Life Prob as wien Ge eogzeshy Bookkeeping Office Machines ** 
lems yping ~— Spelling * aa OP 
Typing Physical Education 
Physical Education Physical Education Machi Cancariiver Work 
Elective—1 unit Elective—1 unit Filey fachines seer 
11th Year 12th Year cos ae Law ** Individual speciali- 
a — an ee Physical Education — on agar ‘3 
U. S. History usiness Correspon ected, such as calcula- 
Shorthand ence tors, posting machines, 
Typing and Filing Commercial Law duplicators, dictating 
Physical Education Shorthand machines, advanced _fil- 
> Transcription & Secre- ing. 
tarial Training 
Physical Education Bookkeeping Major 
| ‘ h Year 12th Year 
eed General Business Major —_ ian sad iia 3 
- = englis story Ss As 
9th Year 10th Year History Business Organization 
eek English Bookkeeping core Ma- 
General Business Bookkeeping Salesmanship chines * 
and Community Life Prob- Commercial Geography Filing Bookkeeping *** 
lems amen ge Arithmetic Office Machines Physical | Education 
and Physical Education Physical Education Commercial Law Cooperative Work 
Elective—1 unit Elective—1 unit Physical Education ee : ; 
this 11th Year 12th Year lated Courses inter-re- 
<' American Problems : ; 
1. S. History Commercial Law “15 : 
Bookkeeping Business Organization . Retailing Major . 
Saiesmanship ’ Physical Education 11th Year 12th Year 
Typing and Spelling Elective—2 units English History 
Ou Typing and Filing History Retailing 
. Physical Education Bookkeeping Physical Education 
m s Commercial Art Cooperative Work 
Bookkeeping Major Salesmanship 
9th Year 10th Year Retailing 
a Filing 
English English Office Machines 
General Business Bookkeeping Physical Education 
auust Comm lunity Life Prob- Commercial Geography at 
; lems Commercial Arithmetic Ee . - | 
' Physical Education Physical Education The provision for stenographic office | 
: Elective—1 unit EFlective—1 unit practice as part of Shorthand and Typing | 
11th Year 12th Year in the twelfth year of the Stenographic | 
' year oO 1e Stenographic | 
: fetish _ nt a an Fy bdrecsc ls sequence besides the cooperative daily ex- | 
istory siness s - . ; : oa ee el 
' Bukkceping ence perience would seem to be a desirable ac 
: Typing and Spelling Commercial Law cent on integration. | 
: ," arn ae. _ Individual specialization on office ma- | 
ysica ucation usiness rganization 2 ~ s a ee . 
s Physical Education chines permitted in the Clerical Major can | 
: Elective—1 unit be adapted to meet the need of the student | 
H on the job. 
5 ‘ nee : ; 
: General Merchandising Major The effort at inter-relation of bookkeep- 
~ _ 9th Year 10th Year ing with recording machine operation is in 
: English : English | line with trends in modern business office | 
4 veneral Business Bookkeeping situations | 
: Community Life Prob- Commercial Geography : eee F | 
: ems Commercial Arithmetic The retailing courses specified for the | 
H on al Education Physical ae retailing major in the eleventh and twelfth | 
: = po ve ron years are extremely comprehensive: Re- 
i sh Sear bile ea tailing 1 includes introduction to retailing 
Us. _—e acne iy oerggey and store organization; Retailing 2 in- | 
Salesmanship Merchandising cludes store practice, stock control, and 
Typing and Spelling — Organization buying procedures; Retailing 3 covers mer- 
ere 2nd Filing Dd Witietiiies chandise materials, advertising, and ad- 
lective—14 unit Elective—1 unit vanced salesmanship. 
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Points make it 
Everybody’s Business Pen 


The Esterbrook is designed to 
serve more kinds of people 

more ways than any other foun- 
tain pen made today. It is the 
only business pen offering as many 


/as 33 point styles to match in- 
dividual handwritings and indi- 


vidual jobs. Since these points 
may be easily replaced, the 
Esterbrook is literally every- 
body’s pen— perfectly adapted to 
personal and business use— 
always ready with the right point 
for the way you write. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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DEWEY gives your students 
an extra margin of ACCURACY 


Accuracy makes all the difference them Dewey. Day after day, Dewey 

between “just average” and “best stenographers can turn out more 

stenographer in the office.” That’s accurate work—and in greater vol- 

why your students are better pre- ume — because Dewey is so much 

pared for business when you teach easier to read, as well as to write. 
, € e 


SEND For FREE Copy 
“A First Lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


See for yourself why this more accurate shorthand 
system is also simpler to learn, and to teach! 






SCRIPT 


V SHORTHAND © 


Aimplor and mow accowrale 








DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION, 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








Heath Texts for Modern Business Classes 


Stuart Typing, Second Edition—Esta Ross Stuart 
Complete and Two-Book Editions—Teacher’s Manuals and Workbooks 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription—Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien 
Gregg and Pitman Editions — Teacher’s Manual 


Applied Office Practice, Third Edition — Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 
Selected Forms and Teacher’s Manual 


Selling — Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 


First Principles of Business — Rice, Dodd, Cosgrove 
Laboratory Problems Workbook and Teacher’s Manual 


Everyday Law — Bliss and Rowe 
Meaningful Activity in Everyday Law and Teacher’s Manual 


Everyday Occupations — Davey, Smith, Myers 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic, Revised Edition — Kanzer and Schaaf 
Teacher’s Manual 


Send for your free copy of Heath Vocational and Business Books 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS and SAYS 








HOW POPULATION TRENDS INFLUENCE BUSINESS 





“Fringe Growth—In the decade of 
1920-30, the periphery of 133 large cities 
showed a growth of 16 per cent while the 


where the U. S. is heading in that respect. 
In 1930 about one-quarter of the popula- 
tion was living on farms. In 1940 it was 


According to a recent issue of Business 
Week, population figures show a movement 
to the West, a decline of marriage and 










birth rates, and the suburbanization of 23.2 per cent. By 1945 it was only one- main city grew only 5 per cent. Here are 
urban communities. These trends have a_ fifth. a few samples of what happened during 





the war: 


significant influence upon business. Here 
are some of the more important develop- 
ments according to the Business Week 
comment : 


“More Women Leave Farms—During 
the war period, the net loss to farms was 
900,000 persons annually not counting losses 
to the armed forces. This compares with 


“The population within the city limits 


of Charleston, S. C., increased 14.1 per 
cent between 1940 and 1944, while the out- 


The 


lying areas increased 178.9 per cent. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News cen- 
tral city district gained 54.9 per cent while 
the area outside the central cities gained 
176.7 per cent. Mobile gained 35.6 per 
cent, the outlying area 173.6 per cent. 
Muskegon gained 5.3 per cent, its periph- 
ery 26.8 per eent. Portland, Ore., in- 
creased 18.9 per cent, the outlying area 
66.7 per cent. Seattle gained 17.9 per cent, 
its neighboring area 62.5 per cent. San 
Diego increased ¥/.6 per cent, the ‘outside 
city’ area 128.6 per cent. The central San 


net losses of 630,000 annually in the 1920's 
and of 375,000 in the 1930's. 

“Seemingly there is no way to keep ’em 
down on the farm—especially the women. 
Migration from farms to cities always has 
shown a higher ratio of females than 
males, presumably because the former con- 
sider urban work easier, both physically 
and in the number of opportunities. 

“The big new question is will returning 
farmer-soldiers go back to their rural oc- 
cupations or prefer city life? Nobody 
knows the answer. But the general trend 





“Marketers who have been wondering 
how the wartime shifts in population trends 
finally will stabilize themselves can now 
get a preview in the picture of the future 
drawn by Bureau of the Census experts 
from ration-book data, byproducts of labor 
force investigations, and vital statistics. 

“Marriage Rate to Drop—One of the 
most significant—as well as obvious—fac- 
tors in the postwar pattern is that the 
boom in marriages and babies will begin 
to fade. During the war an all-time U. S. 
record in marriages was established, with 























1942 the high mark—13.1 unions per 1,000 
population, or an estimated total of 1,758,- 
000. Incomplete data for 1945 would indi- 
cate a rate of about 12, but between 1946 
and 1950 both the marriage-rate and the 
aggregate number of marriages will show 
a drop. 

“The backlog of marriages postponed 
by the depression is at an end. Moreover, 
military careers have not interfered too 
much with wedlock, so that another back- 
log the size of the old one has not been 
built up. And the coming class of teen- 
agers eligible for marriage is a “hollow 
class’—a generation decimated by the de- 
pression. 

“Zenith Has Passed—This new group, 

aged 10 to 20, which will comprise the 
eligible material for the next decade num- 
bers only 22,301,000, or 7 per cent less than 
the 24,079,000 teen-agers in 1940. Ob- 
viously aggregate marriages will drop 
when this ‘hollow class’ marches to the 
altar, 
_ “Similarly, the boom in babies is passing 
its zenith. Births-per-thousand were 21.5 
in 1943 (last year for which figures are 
available), highest since 1925. Conse- 
quently, our population under five years of 
age now numbers 13,147,000 as against 
10,542,000 in 1940. This boom was due 
to a ‘catching up’ on births postponed dur- 
ing the depression, and a ‘mortgaging the 
future’ by a war-excited citizenry. 

“Long-Term Trend—But unless _ the 
mothers who did so nobly during the war 
will continue to have additional children 
at a high rate in the future (an improba- 
bility), the birth-rate is due for a slump. 
In the long run, the U. S. rate—like that 
of most white nations—is declining. It 
was 55 in 1800 and 30 in 1900, and seem- 
ingly will stabilize itself at less than 20 
in the years to come. 

“Population experts know that short- 
term fluctuations in the birth-rate are 
linked to national prosperity, but that the 
long-term trend is tied to a nation’s rural- 
urban character. There’s no mistaking 
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of farm-to-city migration is bound to con- 
tinue. Only because of the relatively high 
birth-rate in rural areas is serious deple- 
tion of the population in such communities 
avoided. 

“West Leads Increase—Where are they 
moving to? The heavy gainer in popula- 
tion—not only from farms, but other areas 
as well—is the West. Between 1940 and 
1945, this region had a net civilian in- 
migration of 2,048,000. Prime loser was 
the South with a net exodus of 1,203,000. 

“While the war accentuated this move- 
ment, it’s no temporary freak. The go- 
west idea is as old as American history. 
It periodically gets a hypo through catas- 
trophes, such as wars or the Great Plains 
drought of the 1930’s, but even in normal 
times, the flow westward never ceases. 

“All in all, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada have been 
favored by net in-migration for a long 
period of years, but at a generally higher 
rate during the war. (Conspicuous among 
migration gainers in other areas are New 


Jersey, Maryland, District of Columbia, 


Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Florida.) Heavy 
losers, likewise over a period of years, are 
the west north central, west south central, 
and east south central states. 

“Net Gain for South—Net out-migra- 
tion does not mean, however, that the 
South is losing in total population. The 
birth-rate there is so high that the west 
and east south central states get 50 per 
cent more natural increase than their loss 
by out-migration. Note the corollary to 
this situation: Because of the high birth- 
rate in the South, the median age there is 
lower than elsewhere in the U. S.—25.5 
years as against 29 for the nation as a 
whole. 

“An important angle for marketers re- 
sulting from the farm-to-city movement 
is that most major cities are spilling over 
into contiguous areas. This trend was 
apparent even before the war came along 
to emphasize it. 





Francisco-Oakland area gained 23.8 per 


cent, the periphery 71.6 per cent. 


“More But Smaller Families—Other 
pointers gleaned from the recent census 


data: 


“Estimated U. S. Population (including 


armed forces) was 139,621,431 on July 1, 


1945, as against 131,669,275 in 1940. This 
vast increase, due to high birth-rate, was 
almost nine-tenths as large as the increase 
in the whole 1930-40 decade. 

“Number of families increased from 
35,124,380 in 1940 to an estimated 37,040,- 
000 in 1944. Increases should be even 
more noteworthy in the next couple of 
years because, says the Census Bureau, 
‘many of the war marriages have not re- 
sulted in the formation of families. ... In 
May, 1944, there were probably almost 
4,500,000 married women not living with 
their husbands.’ 

“Size of families is decreasing. Exact 
figures are not available, but it is obvious 
that the formation of new families will 
tend to bring the average down. Median 
size of families in 1940 was 3.15 persons. 

“Population aged 55 and over gained 
13 per cent between 1940 and 1945. There 
are now 22,205,339 such oldsters in the 
U. S., comprising 16 per cent of the entire 
population. 

“Dire predictions that wartime military 
losses would create an embarrassing excess 
of females fell flat. The excess of fe- 
males over males is only 200,000 and is 
confined to the non-white population. 

“Population composition by color shows 
no marked tendencies. In both 1940 and 
1945 the nonwhites comprised about 10 
per cent. The estimated July 1, 1945, 
figure for nonwhites was 14,568,294 per- 
sons. 

“Median age of population was 29.7 
years in 1945 as against 29.0 years in 1940. 

“Unofficially estimated population 40 
years hence: 161,000,000.” 
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: RECENT CHANGES === 


Winfield S. Adams has returned to 
the staff at Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, as field manager after 
serving as job analyst of Dravo, Inc., 
during the war. Mr. Adams is a grad- 
uate of the University of Delaware, 
Goldey College, and received his Mas- 
ter’s degree at Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia. 


M. Elinor Betts, former head of the 
typing department of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, is now assistant 
to the Dean of Women at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Betts is a graduate of Dickinson Col- 
lege, Goldey College, and her Master’s 
degree is from University of Pittsburgh. 


Lorinne Brennan, who graduated last 
year from the College of New Rochelle, 
is on the faculty of the Bronxville (New 
York) High School. 


Wesley E. Buetz, coordinator of dis- 
tributive education in the Lockport Pub- 
lic Schools, has been appointed super- 
visor of business subjects in Lockport. 


Betty Burdick of Greig, New York, 
has accepted a teaching position in the 
North Syracuse High School, North 
Syracuse, New York. She is a gradu- 
ate of Keuka College. 


Jean Capraro, a graduate of Hartwick 
College in the class of 1945, is now 
teaching in the Mount Upton (New 
York) Union School. 


Mary Costello is a member of the 
faculty at Felts Mills (New York) High 
School. She graduated from the Col- 
lege of New Rochelle last June. 


C. G. Enterline, a teacher in the Read- 
ing (Pennsylvania) schools since 1928, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Standard Evening High School in Read- 
ing. His Bachelor’s degree is from Al- 
bright College, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and his Master’s degree is from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth J. Muehe, former teacher at 
Fillmore Central High School, is now 
teaching business subjects in the Nor- 
wich (New York) High School. 


Alfredo Muniz, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Puerto Rico 
since 1928 is the new dean of the College 
of Business Administration of that Uni- 
versity. Before his appointment as 
dean, he served as director of the secre- 
tarial science department. Mr. Muniz 
is a graduate of Rider College. His 
B.B.A. degree is from the University of 
Puerto Rico and his M.A. degree is 
from New York University. 









MAIL NOW FOR 30 DAYS TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE! 


our expense. 


mame and address you 


THE ERASER COMPANY, INC. 





My pupils and | would like to try RUSH-FybRglass-ERASERS at your expense. 


Please send me ........ 


RUSH-ERASERS. We will use them 30 days with the understanding | may return any 


or all of them, if not entirely satisfied. You are to cancel your charge, or credit me with 50c for each eraser 
returned, and reimburse me for the postage needed to return the erasers to you. 


--»-AT OUR EXPENSE 
to try the world famous 
RUSH F-YBRGLASS FRASER 


YOU—and your students of typewriting—are invited to try RUSH-FybRglass-ERASERS at 
NO MONEY. Just fill in and mail us the coupon below, and we will 
send you the RUSH-ERASERS requested, postpaid 
You will find RUSH-ERASERS to be the best investment you ever made. They are PROPEL- 
REPEL-REFILLABLE, and erase a single letter, or a word—quickly—easily—neatly. Cannot 
gum-up nor otherwise harm your typewriter. 
Use them 30 days, and if at the end of that time, you are not entirely satisfied, return 
them to us. We will cancel all charges, and reimburse you for the return mailing costs. 
ONLY if you like them, do you pay for them—50c each postpaid; and the dealer whose 
give us on the coupon, will be credited with the sale. We will make 
every effort to have him stock RUSH-ERASERS and FybRglass Refills for your future con- 
venience. 


USERS SAY: “Leave paper clean”—‘‘No smudge on carbon copies’’—‘Erases single letter without 
erasing shield.” 


WE SAY: “Every RUSH-ERASER is guaranteed to satisfy, or we will refund the purchase price’. 


237 W. Water Street - 


Louise Stiefel, a former teacher in the 
Drake Business School, New Yor’ City, 
has accepted a teaching position ‘n the 
School for Sec: 


Washington aries, 
New York City. 
W. W. Ward has been appoinied to 


the faculty of Southwestern Instiiute of 
Technology, Weatherford, Oklahoma, 
where he will teach accounting, office 
machines, economic geography an bus- 
iness law. He succeeds Cora Randol, 
who recently resigned. Mr. Ward's 
Master’s degree is from the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. He 
served for six years as superintendent of 


schools at Putnam, Oklahoma. He was 
recently discharged from the U. §, 
Army. 

Frederick L. Zebley is now teaching 


at Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Mr. Zebley is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Goldey College, 
and has done graduate work at the 
University of Maryland. He taught in 
Maryland high schools four years. A 
veteran of World War II, Mr. Zebley 
holds the Bronze Medal and the Purple 
Heart awards and two campaign stars. 





Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


Our nearest Retail Deal- 
er who might handle 
RUSH-ERASERS, if we 
like them, is: 
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National Clerical Ability Tests 


‘he National Clerical Ability Tests are 
again available, according to Harold E. 
Cowan, secretary-treasurer of that testing 
program. 

William Hansen, chairman of the joint 
committee on tests for the National Office 
Management Association and the National 
Council for Business Education, announces 
that many teachers who participated in the 
1945 tests, which were short forms, have 
requested longer forms in 1946. In accord 
with these requests, the tests will show a 
distinct increase in length and breadth in 
1946. The shorthand will require 30 min- 
utes of dictation at not over a 75-words- 
a-minute average. Machine calculation and 
typewriting will each require about two 
hours, and the filing about an hour and a 
half. Bookkeeping will require one hour. 

The general information and fundamen- 
tals tests will continue as short forms, 
will be combined in one folder, and will 
use answer sheets. These answer sheets 
will expedite correcting, as the work can 
be checked with the use of a punched key. 

Stenography will not include technical 
words, but will include a few numbers. 
Machine calculation will include the four 
fundamentals, decimals, fractions, and per- 
centage. Typing will involve not speed 
copy, but production work such as typing 
on cards, filling in, rough draft, and col- 
umns of figures. Filing will include prac- 
tice letters and a problem on the insert 
method. Bookkeeping, like the 1945 test, 
will require finding and correcting errors, 
under the theory that if a person can find 
and correct an error, he could have done 
the work in the first place, whereas a 
problem in original work does not give 
evidence that the solver could find and 
correct errors. 

Teachers who participated in NCA Tests 
in 1942 or 1945 will receive the usual pub- 
licity. Others may get information by 
mailing a postcard to National Clerical 
Ability Tests, Kendall Square Building, 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


College and Private Business 
Teacher Training Program 


Veterans who are without formal teacher 
training but have had such experience in 
the service and wish to launch professional 
teaching careers, will be provided for at 
the Business Training College of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Dr. Dorothy C. 
Finkelhor, Dean of the School. 

Approved under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
the new program will make it possible for 
returned service men and women having a 
colleze education to become, within 26 
weeks, teachers of business education in 
Private schools and colleges whether or not 
they have had any previous business train- 
ing. Geared to help the problems of quick 
veteran adjustment, the course may help 
meet the problem of the veteran with pro- 
fessional aptitudes who cannot afford to 
spend a great deal of time in acquiring 
specific training. The course includes in- 
struction in the subject matter and teach- 
ing methods of elementary, advanced and 
cost accounting, auditing, income tax, type- 
Writing and shorthand. 
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Vocational Handbook 

Professional Opportunities in the Gen- 
eral Sales Promotion Field (Advertising, 
Selling, and Business Correspondence), 
third vocational handbook of the National 
Council of Business Schools, has been 
prepared by Ben H. Henthorn. Mr. Hen- 
thorn is president of the National Council 
of Business Schools. 


Claude Brown with 
Veterans Administration 


Claude H. Brown has accepted a 
civilian position with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration as vocational advisor, vo- 
cational rehabilitation advisement and 
guidance, with offices in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Brown recently received 
his honorable discharge from the Coast 
Guard. 

Before entering the service he was 
a member of the staff of ‘the United 
States Naval Training School at Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington. His A. 
degree is from Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College; his B. S. degree is 
from Bowling Green Business. Uni- 
versity; and his Master’s degree is from 
the University of Kentucky. 


ier 
H, E. V. Porter 
erases 


Rev. Lee D. Smith, pastor of First 
Methodist Church, Jamestown, New York, 
in his eulogy during the funeral services 
for H. E. V. Porter, paid the following 
tribute to the former head of the James- 
town Business College and secretary of 
the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, who died at the age 
of 84 while at work in his office on 
March 24: 

“His life was rich. He had many tal- 
ents. Life is never satisfying if such tal- 
ents are not expressed. He had length 





of life but his life also had depth and 
great breadth with his many interests in 
education, government and civic affairs, 
fraternal associations, his church and his 
business. His was an opportunity given to 
few men, to express so many talents. A 
man of strong opinions and convictions he 
was never afraid to express his views. Our 
feelings are a mixture of gratitude and 
sorrow not without hope; he leaves a me- 
morial of achievement, and we _ receive 
comfort and consolation by dedicating our 
lives anew to the expressions of whatever 
talents we have.” 


Dr. Gregg Honored 


At a recent meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Schools of Business, a Cer- 
tificate of Merit was awarded to Dr. John 
Robert Gregg by J. Goodner Gill, vice- 
president of this group. 


Simmons College 
Announces Staff Changes 

Paul L. Salsgiver will become director 
of the Simmons College School of Busi- 
ness on July first. He will succeed Dr. 
Samuel J. Lukens, whose resignation at 
the end of the present semester was re- 
cently announced. Mrs. Helen Goller 
Adams will serve as acting director of 
the School of Business until July and 
Miss Helen R. Norton will be acting i- 
rector of the Prince School of Retailing 
at Simmons, a position held by Dr. 
Lukens. Mr. Salsgiver, who will also 
be professor of business economics at 
Simmons College, has been associated 
with Boston University since 1935. He 
served as a lieutenant-colonel in the In- 
formation and Education Division of 
the Army. He is a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and received his M.A. degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 


New Appointment for Dr, Potter 


Dr. M. David Potter, chief of the 
Textile Section of the Office of Price 
Administration, Region 2, for the past 
two years, has been appointed associate 
professor of business education at State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
and teacher trainer of distributive edu- 
cation for the State of Iowa. He will 
offer courses in distributive education 
and also will have charge of the training 
of all distributive education teachers in 
the State of Iowa. 

Dr. Potter was formerly instructor 
of merchandising, College of the City 
of New York, and assistant professor 
of retail distribution at Long Island Uni- 
versity. He holds degrees from Har- 
vard, Columbia and New York Uni- 
versity. 

e 


Hughes to Washington, D. C. 


Major Eugene H. Hughes, for the 
past year Chief of the Civilian Training 
Branch, Office of the Commanding 
General, Headquarters, Second Air 
Force, Colorado Springs, Colorado, has 
been released from the Army and has 
accepted an appointment as Chief of the 
Educational Retraining Division, Recon- 
ditioning Service, Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Veterans Administra- 
tion, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. He will devote his time to the 
setting up and maintaining of a retrain- 
ing program in all the hospitals oper- 
ated by the Veterans Administration. 


Dr. Hughes was formerly assistant 
professor of business education at Ball 
State Teachers College. 
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Summer N.B.E. Quarterly Announced 


The summer issue of The National 
Business Education Quarterly, official pub- 
lication of the NEA Department of Busi- 
ness Education, will report a large variety 
of research problems, according to an an- 
nouncement by the issue editor, Paul F. 
Muse, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Among the research projects reported 
are: “Types of Errors Found in Business 
Letters”; “A Comparison of Superior Stu- 
dents with Superior Office Workers in 
Spelling, Word Usage, Typewriting, and 
Proofreading Ability’; “Shorthand Pen- 
manship in Functional and Manual Method 
Class”; “A Classroom Teaching Procedure 
in Bookkeeping”; “A Study of Personal 
Secretaries in Sixteen Communities in the 
State of Michigan”; “Methods of Inter- 
esting Male Students in the Study of Ste- 
nography”; “Depreciation Trends in Ac- 
counting” ; “The Success of Thomas Short- 
hand Writers in the Field of Business”; 
“The Practicability of Emphasizing Speed 
Before Accuracy in Elementary Typewrit- 
ing’; “A Comparative Analysis of Vo- 
cabularies of Horn and Peterson’s The 
Basic Vocabulary of Business Letters and 
The Gregg Dictionary’; “An Investigation 
of the Speeds of Dictation in Business 
Offices.” 

It is expected that this final issue of the 
current year will be mailed to members 
early in May. Copies of this research 
issue, together with the previous issues of 
the year, may all be obtained by sending 
one dollar to Harold D. Fasnacht, Colo- 
rado Woman’s College, Denver 7, Colo- 
tado. 


Southern Association Planning 
Fall Convention 


The 1946 annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Associ- 
ation will be held in Columbia, South 
Carolina, Thanksgiving week end with 
headquarters at the Wade Hampton 
Hotel. Lula B. Royse is the convention 
chairman, and an outstanding program 
is being arranged under the leadership 
of Dr. Harold Gilbreth, president elect, 
and George M. Joyce, president. 

Clara Cornwell, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, is the new 
secretary of the organization and B. M. 
Canup, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 
North Carolina, will be the treasurer 
during the next year. 


ECTA Convention 


As this issue of The Journal goes to 
press, final plans are being made for the 
New York City ECTA convention. 

A complete report of the convention will 
appear in the May number of this maga- 
zine. 


New England Meeting 


The time and place for the fall meeting 
of the New England Business College 
Teachers Association have ‘en set for 
Saturday, October 19tii, at the Statler 
Hotel in Boston. 
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Tri-State Meeting 


“Responsibilities in Business Education’ 
was the theme for the Spring convention 
of the Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association and a strong program was built 
around this general theme. All meetings 
were held in the Pick-Wick Hotel, 
Youngstown, Ohio, April 12 and 13, as an- 
nounced in the March issue of this maga- 


, 


zine. 

Alfred H. Quinette, member of the fac- 
ulty of South Senior High School, 
Youngstown, was elected president. Other 
officers elected to serve for the coming 
year are Paul Angelo, Business Training 
College, Pittsburgh, first vice-president; 
Ralph Shart, Senior High School, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, second vice-president ; 
Clyde May, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, treasurer ; Margaret Hanrahan, All- 
derdice High School, Pittsburgh, secretary. 





Mr. Quinette 


New Executive Board members elected are 
Anna Brier, Senior High School, Butler, 
Pennsylvania; J. H. Earl McKenzie, Senior 
High School, New Castle, Pennsylvania; 
and Zelma Bundy, John Marshall High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Other Board 
members include Dr. Clyde E. Rowe, re- 
tiring president, and Karl M. Maukert, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Quinette, the new president of this 
group, is a graduate of Indiana (Pennsyl- 
vania) State Teachers’ College, and holds 
the degrees of B.S., and M.A., from the 
University of Pittsburgh. He is a lecturer 
on Education on the faculty of the School 
of Education of New York University 
Summer School at Chautauqua, New York, 
where he has served each summer for a 
number of years. Mr. Quinette was twice 
president of Youngstown Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, president of the 
Business Teachers Section of Northeast- 
ern Ohio Teachers Association, served as 
second vice-president of Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association, and has 
been a member of the Executive Board of 
Tri-State for the last three years. 


AVA Convention in December 


The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association has decided 
that the 40th annual convention will be 
held early in December, 1946, thus swing- 
ing back to schedule. Atlantic City, Miami, 
and St. Louis were in order the leading 
choices, the final selection to be on the 
basis of satisfactory convention arrange- 
ments. 


Catholic Typists Association Conte: 


Fifty-five Catholic high school: 
total of 2,217 contestants represen:i 
states, including Canada, partici; 
the fourteenth annual all-school 1); 
ing contest sponsored by the 
Catholic High School Typists As 
in March. Champion trophies were 
on the basis of median scores. Tie 
highest ranking schools in each of |! 
divisions received Champion tropl:ies 
pennants. Sterling silver emblems 
awarded to the highest-ranking stuce 
each of the four divisions. 

Winners of school trophies in the 
division, Class A, went to: first place, St. 
Rose High School, Carbondale, Pa.; sec- 
ond place, St. Mary’s Academy, Newcastle, 
New Brunswick, Canada; third place, St. 
Joseph’s School, Yoakum, Texas. 

School trophies in the Amateur divi- 
sion, Class A, were given to: firsi place, 
St. Ann’s High School, Chicago, [!linois; 
second place, Girls Catholic High School, 
Hays, Kansas; third place, St. Angela 
Academy, Morris, Illinois. 

The following are the winners of the 
school trophies in the Novice <livision, 
Class B: first place, St. Mary’s Parochial 
School, San Antonio, Texas; second place, 
Sacred Heart High School, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; third place, Girls’ Catholic High 
School, Hays, Kansas. 

The winners of school trophies in the 
Amateur Class B are the following: first 
place, St. Pius Commercial, New York; 
second place, Catholic High School of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland; third 
place, Ursuline Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Regional Consumer Conferences 


A series of regional conferences is being 
conducted by the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. One of these 
conferences was held in Cincinnati recently 
in cooperation with the Cincinnati schools 
and the University of Cincinnati. The 
purpose of the conferences is to promote 
interest in and an understanding oi con- 
sumer education. 

The Consumer Education Study is di- 
rected by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs and Dr. 
Fred T. Wilhelms, associate director. 

There has already been published a 
series of pamphlets as follows: “The Mod- 
ern American Consumer,” “Learning to 
Use Advertising,” “Time on Your Hands,” 
“Investing in Yourself,” “Using Standards 
and Labels,” “Consumer Education and the 
Social Studies,” “The Role of Mathematics 
in Consumer Education,” “Consumer Edu- 
cation and Home Economics,” “The Rela- 
tion of Business Education to Consumer 
Education,” and “The Place of Science in 
the Education of the Consumer.” Addi- 
tional pamphlets are in the process of pro- 
duction. For information in regard to 
these, inquiries should be directed to Con 
sumer Education Study, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 8-August 17, 1946 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Theories and Practices; Com- 


Commercial Education in Secondary Schools: 3 
Adminis- 


mercial Education in Secondary Schools: Curriculum Construction; 
tration and Supervisicn of Commercial Education; Teaching Elementary 
Bookkeeping; Junior Business Education: Materials and Methods; Teaching 
Social-Business Subjects: Methods of Teaching Commercial Law; Demonstra- 
tion Class in Elementary Typewriting; Office Practice: Materials and Methods. 


New Professional Courses 
The improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; The Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Typewriting; Training for Job Requirements; Seminar in Commercial 
Education. 
Graduate credit carried by majority of above courses 


Subject Matter Courses 


Commercial Law; Economics; English; Geography; 


Advertising; t 
Marketing; Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


Accounting; 
Mathematics ; 


Management; 
90 Courses in the General Field of Education 


innual Conference on Commercial Education 
For Bulletin and Information, Address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 8 to August 16 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and_ typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 
the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


ial bag sy Gregg, S.C.D., President 
| M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





The Pennsylvania 
State College 
Summer Sessions 


1946 





Professional business education courses 
under the direction of Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Paterson, N. J. 


Other courses in accounting, business 


law, commerce, and economics. for 


catalogues 
address: 








One to 15 weeks of study 
June 10 to September 21 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 4 Burrowes Building, The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you will 
find that the Tempie Summer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, the 
University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs—offer 
many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions, June 3 to June 29 
Regular Sessions, July 1 to August 9 
Post Sessions, Aug. 12 to Sept. 20 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated bc 0klet which describes the many advantages 
of the Temple Summer Sessions for 1946. Address Office of the 
Registrar, Broad and Montgomery Ave., P hilade Iphia 22, Pa. 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION June 22 - August 16 








Offers a Master’s Degree in Commercial Education, 


obtainable by attendance at Summer Sessions. 


Special Courses for Commercial Teachers: 
Improvement in the instruction of shorthand and 
typing; Studies in the teaching of arithmetic; Cur- 
riculum and instruction in commercial subjects; Money 
and banking; Personnel management; Supervision of 


student publications and journalistic classes. 


For detailed information, address 
DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Education Building, Madison 6, Wisccnsin 








THE COMMERCIAL EXTENSION 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
INTENSIVE BUSINESS TRAINING 

The following courses designed for teachers and those interested 
in Commercial and Adult Education will be offered during the 
summer session: shorthand theory (Gregg), shorthand theory 
(Thomas), speed building and transcription, concentration short- 
hand, accounting principles, accounting consultation, advanced 
accounting, business English, secretarial practice, business corre- 
spondence, business machines, business law, personality, salesman- 
ship, and glee clubs and choruses. 

TWO TERMS: June 3 to July 12 and July 15 to August 23 

O. J. DICKEY, A. M., Director of Summer Session 
Howard at Sixteenth Street, Omaha, Nebraska 








UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in 
Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Sessions 
June 17-July 26; July 29-September 6 
Also Short Sessions 


For bulletins and information, address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
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Amiss and Sherman—YOUR CAREER 
Spe LSE) OS) iS Qa a eet $2.50 
Bennett—COLLEGE AND LIFE re i 


Bernhardt—PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 2.50 
Bond—GIVE YOURSELF BACKGROUND 2.00 
Craig and Charters—PERSONAL 


LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY ....... 2.50 
Gross—MONEY-MAKING 

SALESMANSHIP ....-.--.-+.....+-: 2.00 
Laird—THE TECHNIQUE OF BUILDING 

PERSONAL LEADERSHIP .......... 2.00 
Laird—THE TECHNIQUE OF 

PERSONAL ANALYSIS ......... -+++ 3.00 
Laird—-THE TECHNIQUE OF 

HANDLING PEOPLE ............... 1.75 
Lurton—MAKE THE MOST 

Se EE EE 9509 554+ sccesess.o+s BED 
MacGibbon—FITTING YOURSELF 

IE 5 Ain disik dain 4.05 O10 4 00.6 2.00 
Newton—HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 

fg ES ee 1.75 
Panzer—IT’S YOUR FUTURE— 

MAKE THE MOST OF IT ........... 2.50 
Pratt—SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN. 

Problems of Readjustment ............. 2.50 
Schell—TECHNIQUE OF 

EXECUTIVE CONTROL ....--........ 2.00 


Seward—SEX AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 3.50 
Stagner—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


sg er 3.50 
Strand—SALESMANSHIP FOR 
PERSONAL USE ...--.--..........6: 2.00 


Stratton—YOUR BEST FOOT 

FORWARD. Social Usage for Young 

SE SE ee er eee ee 2.00 
Tead—THE ART OF LEADERSHIP..... 2.50 
Thorpe—PSYCHOLOGICAL 

FOUNDATIONS OF PERSONALITY. 3.50 
Varnum—PSYCHOLOGY IN 


Peer 3.00 
Wilson—GETTING THINGS DONE 
ig. re ere 
Wright—GETTING ALONG WITH | 
A ee 2.50 
Wright—MANAGING YOURSELF cae 2.50 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N, Y. 
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New A 1946 


5‘* Edition |“ 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


By CRABBE and SALSGIVER 








Now you may obtain an entirely new edition of a book 
that is already used in more than 7,000 schools. 
GENERAL BUSINESS is exactly what the title implies. 
It covers all those general business principles that must 
be used by the individual in the home or in business. It 
is designed for the first general course for all business 
students and is recommended as an elective course for 
other students. It teaches the individual specifically 
how to handle money, how to write checks, how to 
send money through the mail, how to save, how to 
invest, how to use insurance, how to travel, how to send 
telegrams, how to send shipments, and how to perform 
many other business functions. It is a course in basic 
business education of a nontechnical nature. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 














RECORD KEEPING 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 





VETERANS, war workers, and 








other civilians need a short , Can be 
sis easily adapted for: 
classroom course containing aseethinn seem 
these features: general ledger RADIO STORE 
Siechiaal, heel f GROCERY STORE 
eliminated; knowledge o RESTAURANT | 
Bile ; SHOE REPAIR SHOP | 
double entry unnecessary; potent nlysconanontbe 
actual business forms used HARDWARE STORE 
; , : APPAREL STORE | 
throughout;completefinancial GENERAL STORE 
control of business unit;can be RETAIL BAKERY 
; DRUG STORE 
completed in 24 class hours. MANY OTHERS NOT 
I 





$2.40 list; school discount. 


WRITE TODAY for (1) Evaluation set of the Pathfinder 
Course in Simplified Record Keeping, (2) Outline, 
How to Organize and Operate a Small Business. 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Company > pathfinders 


330 NO. LOS ANGELES ST. » LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 
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PRACTICAL BUSINESS ENGLISH FOR 
COLLEGES, by Charles F. Walker and 
Robert R. Aurner, Cincinnati: South- 
oy Publishing Company, 192 pp. 
$1.60. 


ever ry potential office worker should 
possess a thorough mastery of the rules 
of grammar so that every written or oral 
job assignment can be executed with per- 
fection. Correspondence is a particularly 
important phase of business activity. 
Whether the worker types, transcribes, dic- 
tates, Or composes, a thorough under- 
standing of the principles for formulation 
of effective business letters must be ac- 
quired if the worker is to be completely 
equipped. 

When business men report the short- 
comings of new employees, English de- 
ficiencies are mentioned times beyond num- 
ber. 

This text is aimed at meeting this need. 


The key rules and principles in every 
phase of grammar are clearly presented 
with profuse examples. The remaining 
pages of each unit are then used for 


problems and reviews designed to stress 
the most important elements. 

Commercial teachers will be pleased 
to see chapters entitled Correct Punctu- 
ation; Modern Use of Punctuation and 
Numbers; and Precision Word Choice, 
Hyphenation, and Accurate Syllabication. 

Since the book is wire-bound, the review 
and drill pages can be removed and turned 
in if the teacher desires. If such a class 
procedure is followed the text still re- 
maining would make a handy reference 
for the office worker on the job. 

A pretest and a final examination have 
been designed for this course. They will 
accompany each book, but can also be 
obtained separately in units of ten. 


A DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION STU- 
DENT’S WORKBOOK IN_ RETAIL 
ARITHMETIC, by W. G, Dallas, Willis 
High School, Delaware, Ohio. Mimeo- 
graphed, 27 Lessons, 30c prepaid, 


This booklet has been prepared especially 
for distributive education students but may 
be used by students in any retail selling 
classes, It begins with minimum essen- 
tials for retail work and includes drill ma- 
terial and thought problems taken directly 
Irom retail stores in 1945. : 

The prices and practices used are dupli- 
cations of arithmetic used in stores. The 
topics included are: addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, sales tax, federal 
luxury tax, discount, penmanship, change- 
making, and mark-up. The lessons on sales 
ax may be omitted in states not having 
sales tax. 

The book may be used by the same stu- 
dent several times by placing the answers 
on other paper. The last time through the 
exercises the student may place the answers 
in the book, 
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PRACTICAL SALES MANAGEMENT, by 
Harry Simmons, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 427 pp. $5.00. 


Although at present the function of the 
sales manager seems comparatively unim- 
portant because of the acute consumer de- 
mand and inability of industry to meet 
this demand, it must be obvious to every- 
one that this condition is purely temporary. 
All the evidences are that we will need 
more and better sales managers. 

This book will serve as an excellent on- 
the-job training aid for the prospective 
sales operator. The general problem of 
sales management is indicated, methods for 
building an organization presented, and re- 
search aids analyzed in detail. "The under- 
standing of the modern techniques is espe- 
cially illustrated in that a whole section is 
devoted to visual selling aids. Even the 
high school teacher who is concerned with 
problems of organizing a program of ad- 
vertising and selling a school program will 
find many aids in carrying through this job. 


RECORD-KEEPING IN BUSINESS, by I. 
Amster, David J. Glatzer, and Jacques 
C. Rosenblum; New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 324 pp. $1.20. 


This text has been prepared to provide 
for the development of recording skills 
through objective activities. The student 
undertakes the same types of experience as 
he would if he were an actual apprentice 
assisting a bookkeeper. The activities are 
organized around buying, selling, and han- 
dling cash; and, parallel to this organiza- 
tion, the subject matter has been divided 
into units which involve the recording 
aspects of these topics. Each unit deals 
with journalizing, posting, and preparing a 
balance sheet. Pupil activity is empha- 
sized throughout. The textbook is a sig- 
nificant contribution to the textbook litera- 
ture of record-keeping as a subject apart 
from bookkeeping. 

A workbook has been prepared for use 
in connection with the text. 

° 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK ON COURSE 
OF STUDY IN TYPEWRITING, by Pat- 
rick E. Tedesco, New York: Pamphlet 
Distributing Company, 47 pp. $1.00. 


The purpose of this handbook is to de- 
fine the objectives in typewriting, and to 
present content material through which 
these objectives may be realized. 

The handbook is not intended as a fixed 
and inflexible prescription, but rather as a 
helpful guide to which the teacher may 
turn in meeting the daily problems of the 
classroom, whether in the high school or 
the junior high school. 

Since the material and suggestions are 
the outgrowth of extended study and ex- 
perimentation, it is believed that they will 
be found practical and effective in improv- 
ing the results of instruction. 

The handbook is based primarily on the 
20th Century Typewriting Editions. 








HOW TO CO-ORDINATE SCHOOL- 
WORK TRAINING, by Kenneth B. Haas, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 83 pp. 80c. 


A handbook for coordinators, 
supervisors, and teachers of vocational 
business education that gives the latest 
points of view on this current interest of 
educators. 

School, work, and home experiences; 
training, guidance, and follow-up under the 
direction of skilled coordinators—these fac- 
tors have proved the desirability of co- 
operative part-time training. This hand- 
book offers an application of this theory 
to a workable activity program. It is pri- 
marily intended to serve as a_ reference 
and suggestive aid to those who are think- 
ing of, or engaged in, this kind of educa- 
tion. The procedures and findings pre- 
sented are in no sense the final word. If 
they were, one should despair of further 
progress. 

This handbook was developed from the 
pooled experience, study, and thinking of 
many persons. It is not an effort to create 
an original treatise on the co-ordination of 
vocational business education. The con- 
tent is original to the extent that it adapts 
material from the entire field of vocational 
education to the specific needs of voca- 
tional business education—distributive and 
office. 


directors, 


HOW TO SELECT, ORGANIZE AND 
MANAGE A SMALL BUSINESS, pre- 
pared by G, Henry Richert and Clyde 
W. Humphrey, Washington, D. C.: Of- 
fice of Education, 41 pp. 

This bulletin has been prepared with 
particular reference to training for service 
in retail establishments. It provides a 
practical program for training a returned 
serviceman and those who wish to become 
proprietors of small businesses. Specific 
instructions are given in regard to getting 
instructions, arranging the rooms, con- 
ducting the first meeting, teaching tech- 
niques, and sources for explanatory infor- 
mation and materials. Teachers of on- 
the-job training in distributive education 
will be delighted to have this manual. 


INDUSTRY IN AMERICA, by Charles H. 
Seaver, New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 335 pp. $1.60. 


This interesting textbook will serve as 
a splendid supplementary source for in- 
formation for teachers of junior business 
training, economic geography, and eco- 
nomics. It is, in a sense, an_ historical 
presentation of the development of Amer- 
ican industry. The illustrations are good, 
the wording within the comprehension of 
students, and the suggested activities and 
references are types that are within the 
scope of high school students’ abilities. 
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‘“THE BACK OF THE BOOK”’ 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 26 


What are the Educational Provisions of the 
Amended Servicemen’s Readjustment Act? 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES UNDER THE 
SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT 


Teachers, particularly those who are en- 

gaged in offering courses of a professional 
nature, are being solicited for information 
and enlightenment concerning recent legis- 
lation for the education and rehabilitation 
of World War II veterans. These in- 
quiries are being registered by an increas- 
ing number of enthusiastic veterans. Hence, 
the business teacher will be expected to 
display a more sympathetic understanding 
of the seemingly complicated problems 
brought to his attention relative to veter- 
ans’ possibilities and the proper procedure 
to be observed for securing these advan- 
tages. For reason of self-protection, as 
well as having the personal satisfaction of 
assisting these veterans in_ establishing 
their educational objectives, thus enabling 
them to eventually get a fresh start in life, 
the business teacher should thoroughly fa- 
miliarize himself with the benefits to be 
derived from the training made_ possible 
under the “Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act.’ 

It is generally recognized that the vet- 
eran’s problem of making the necessary 
readjustment from military to civilian life 
is a serious one even under the most satis- 
factory conditions, and, therefore, deserves 
the cooperation and assistance of all who 
are in a position to make this noteworthy 
contribution. The veteran’s knowledge re- 
garding his educational possibilities may be 
quite limited and not based on authentic, 
dependable data. Confusion will naturally 
result unless those to whom they look for 
advice and guidance are sufficiently quali- 
fied to counsel intelligently with them. 

The following answers cover questions 
that have been raised and also others that 
have been anticipated. 


1. Who ts eligible and what does he get? 


The “Servicemen’s Readjustment Act” 
makes possible educational training for 
any veteran who has seen active military 
or naval service between September 16, 
1940, and the end of the war and who has 
a minimum of ninety days of service to 
his credit. According to the Act, as 
amended, he will be entitled to twelve 
months of training plus the equivalent 
number of months in service between Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and the end of the war; 
but under no conditions may he receive 
more than four years of training. Tuition, 
books, supplies, and other incidental ex- 
penses, not amounting to more than $500 
a school year, will be taken care of by the 
government. In addition, $65 a month 
will be paid as a subsistence allowance 
provided the veteran has no dependents; 
$90 a month if he has one or more de- 
pendents. 


42 


by Lawrence W. Dixon 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, Louisiana 


Are women eligible, too? 

Yes. Women played an important part 
in winning the war, and are entitled to all 
the rights and privileges under the Act 
as are extended to men. The Act includes 
any person who was in active military or 
naval service, and, therefore, applies to 
women as well as to men. 


Are provisions included for older vet- 
erans 7 

The individuals and organizations re- 
sponsible for the passage of the Act were 
interested in extending advantages to all 
veterans (including the older ones) who 
had seen at least ninety days of military 
or naval service provided at least a por- 
tion of that time appeared between Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and the end of the war. 
The original allowance of only a twelve 
months’ refresher or retraining course to 
those who were beyond the prescribed age 
limit at the time of their induction and 
who could not show that their education 
had been interrupted because of the war 
has been eliminated by an amendment. 


4. How can a 
bility ? 

Information concerning one’s eligibility 
may be secured from the main office of the 
United States Veterans Administration, 
Veterans Administration Building, Vermont 
Avenue and H Street, N.W., Washington 
25, D. C. There is also one or more 
regional offices of Veterans Administration 
in each state which operate for the pur- 
pose of assisting veterans. Any United 
States Employment Office or one’s Selec- 
tive Service Board will have available the 
desired data. Every state has been re- 
quested to set up a Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs in each parish or county. Ad- 
vice may also be secured trom the local 
City Hall, Post Office, or the American 
Red Cross. 


veteran ascertain his eligi- 


IWhen may the training commence? 
later than 
war or 


His training must begin not 
four years after the end of the 
after his discharge, whichever time is the 
later. Under no circumstances will such 
training be permitted beyond a period of 
nine years after the termination of the 
war. The amount of schooling to which 
one will be entitled will be determined by 
his length of service after September 16, 
1940, and prior to the end of the war, plus 
twelve months; but he will not be entitled 
to more than four years of training. 


6. Can the school? 


No. Any educational or training insti- 
tution that appears on the approved list 


veteran select his own 


may be attended regardless of its location, 
This naturally includes public and private 
elementary and secondary schools, colleges, 
universities, vocational schools, business 
schools, junior colleges, normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, scientific schools, trade 
schools, as well as other educational insti- 
tutions. 


Is guidance available to assist the vet- 
eran to plan his program and to adjust 
his problems? 

The educational institution will probably 
have an administrative officer who will be 
connected in some capacity with the school 
and approved by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. He will keep in touch with  vet- 
erans and give sympathetic attention to the 
veterans’ problems. Should he deem it 
advisable in individual cases, he may ad- 
minister some system of guidance for the 
veterans’ welfare. 


Are special allowances made for absence 
from school? 


It is assumed that one’s training will be 
on a continuous basis. This is an essential 
requirement for him to closely observe if 
he hopes to receive all of the training to 
which he is entitled. Hence, no provision 
is made for any extension of time due to 
illness or otherwise. The veteran, will, 
however, receive his regular subsistence 
allowance for holidays observed by the in- 
stitution he is attending. 


IVhat 
pected? 

He must measure up to the same satis- 
factory standard expected of other  stu- 
dents of the institution which he is attend- 
ing. If due to physical or mental de- 
ficiencies he is incapable of meeting the 
scholastic standards, he may, upon request 
withdraw from the program temporarily 
until his handicap shows sufficient im- 
provement. Furthermore, he may not be 
pursuing the course that is best suited to 
his interests, ability, or capacity. Under 
such circumstances, he may be granted the 
privilege of transferring to some other 
institution or change to another curriculum 
within the same institution. 


standard of proficiency 1s ex- 


10. Will the government exercise its u- 


fluence in dictating school policies? 

No. The government will assume a 
policy of “hands off” and will not  en- 
deavor to exercise any authority or con- 
trol over an educational or training insti- 
tution. Neither will it maintain any regu- 
lations or control over a state apprentice- 
ship agency or a state educational agency. 
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